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One  of  Life's  Little 

LUXURIES 


Pure  brown  chocolate,  plump  with  crispy  nuts; 
their  toasted  tastiness  giving  rare  flavor  to  the 
creamy  fudge  center  in  which  you  find  them 
hidden — that's  Baby  Ruth.  Healthful  and 
delicious. 

A  handy  individual  packet  of  dollar-a-pound 
quality  candy  for  5c.     Treat  yourself  today. 
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Suppose  We  Should  Guarantee  You  the  Fulfillment  of  These 
Desires — Would  You  Not  Think  it  Marvelous? 

Your  Income  to  continue  even  though  accident  or  illness  should  suddenly  snatch  you  away 
or  render  you  unfit  for  work.  An  income  for  your  wife — a  college  education  for  your 
children.  The  ownership  of  your  home  in  ten  years  from  now.  The  possibility  of  retire- 
ment and  the  joy  of  travel  and  leisure  in  youir1  later  years. 
Impossible?  Absolutely  not.  These  dreams  can  be  realized  if  you 
act    now— <Make    todays    hopes    realities    tomorrow. 

A  Beneficial  Policy  is  the  Key  to   Success 
Blots   out  your  worries — Brings    peace   of  mind 
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Daynes  Diamonds  do  not  Depreciate 

Buying  a  diamond  is  like  choosing  a  wife.  Be  care- 
ful, looks  are  deceiving. 

For  sixty-seven  years  Daynes  has  specialized  in 
diamonds.  Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  be- 
speaks the  growth  of  Utah's  pioneer  jewelry  store. 

A  Daynes  diamond  does  not  depreciate  and  can  be 
traded  in  at  full  value  paid  for  it  on  a  higher  priced  stone. 

Remember:  "It's  Easy  to  Pay  Daynes  Jewelry  Way" 


Write  for  Catalog:  on  TJaynes  New  Improved  Individual   Sanitary 

Sacrament  Sets 
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cream  soups 

and  sauces 


How  the  children  love  to  have  a  COOKET  when 

they   come   home  from  school! 

How  mother  loves  to  please  them! 

TRY   SEGO   MILK  PEA1VUT   COOKIES 

2   tablespoons  butter 

1   tablespoon  SEGO  MILK 

1   tablespoon  water 

Vi    cup  sugar 

Vt.  cup  flour 

Y?    cup    finely    chopped    peanuts    or    School    Boy 

Peanut  Butter. 
Vi   teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
]4  teaspoon  lemon  .mice 

Mix  in  same  order  as  cake  and  drop  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  on  unbuttered  paper,  allowing  room  to 
spread.  Brown   delicately. 


The  Indispensable  Item  of  the  Business 

of  a  Nation — 

"BETTER  PRINTING" 


OFFICE 

AND 

BANK 

FORMS 


RULING 

AND 

BOOK 

BINDING 


We  offer  special  prices  on  binding  the  Church  Magazines 
Mail  your  back  volumes  to  us.     They  should  be  preserved 


The  Deseret  News  Press 


29  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City 
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PRE-SHRVNK 

L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS     Jjfc,  •», 

54  Bleached    Med.    Cotton 91.76  »1.90 

64  Fine  Lisle  1,75  3.00 

68  Unbleached  Heavy  Cotton 2.25 

104  Pine    Rayon    Silk 3.50  4.00 

Not  Pre-Shrunk  S5  and  up 

Samples    Sent    On    Request 


Thc  Reliable 


1055  E.  21st  South  Street 

L.  2>.  S.  GARMENTS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES : 

Says 

"Every  girl  should  have  a  thorough  business  training  to 
make  her  independent  of  marriagte  as  a  means  of  support. 
Tlsen  she  need  not  marry  exeept  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  her  heart.  Business  training  makes  her  self-Heliant, 
not  a  clinging  vine,  and  if  she  marries  she  can  contribute 
some  strength  to  the  partnership." 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Prepares  You  For  Life — Enter  Any  Monday 


L.  D.  S.  Garments 

DIRECT    FROM    FACTORY 

Cutler's  Guaranteed  Long  Wearing 

Garments 

Please   state   if    for   men   or   women 
if  old  or  new  styles.     Give  size.     Mar 
15c      Postage   Prepaid.      Bust,   Height 
Weight. 

and 

king 

and 

85  Rayon  O.  S.  93.95,  N.  S. 

86  Trico    Silk,    both    styles   

68   Rib.   Lt.  Cotton,   knee  length 

68   O.   S.  or-N.  S.   1  or  long  legs 

74  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Cotton 

76  Ribbed  Lt.  Wgt.  Lisle       

$2.95 
4.35 
.75 
.85 
1.10 
1.35 
1.S5 
1.35 
1.70 
1.70 
2.15 
2.15 
3.35 
3.K5 

84  Ribbed  Mercerized  Lisle 

64   Ribbed  Med.  Lt.   Cotton 

62  Ribbed  Med.  Hvy.  Bleached 

56   Hvy    Cotton   Bleached 

•      (or  unbleached  D    Back)       

27  Med.  Wgt.  Wool  50%   

39  Hvy  Wgt.  Wool  50%    

WRIGHT'S  UNDERWEAR 

100%  Wool,  Salmon  or  Natural  Color.. 

$5.35 

DlfOPOLD   UNDERWEAR 

100%  Wool  outside,..  Cotton  inside.  Nat- 

94.85 

Misses  Rayon    2-pc.   Vest   and 

2.00 

Cutlerfegi 

36  So.  Main   IjjI^P^ 
^— v — 

'. 
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Every 

Farmer  Who 
Sells  Milk 

should  have'  a  milk  cooling 
house.  Complete  informa- 
tion has  been  printed  in 
our  bulletin  F-102,  with 
plans  and  bills  of  material. 
Send  for  your  copy — it  will 
help  you  plan  or  build. 

It's  Free! 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
508  MeCorntek  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  City 


^„ 


Another  Banner 
Year  for 


Candy 


There  is  a   goodness  about  each   piece  that   shows   the   result   of   good   making   and    of   using 
good  material.    That  is  why  GLADE'S  CANDY  is  generally  favored. 


Phone  Hyland  843 


GLADE  CANDY  COMPANY 

232  So.  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
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The  Sandman 
surprises  Mary-Jane 

The  Sandman  had  been  acting  strangely  all 
winter.  Every  week  he  set  out  on  a  trip 
with  a  bowlful  of — hard  to  guess  what,  but 
it  looked  like  snow ! 

Mary-Jane  was  puzzled,  and  one  day  she 
followed  the  Sandman  and  his  mysterious 
bowl. 

Far  south  they  went — to  a  beautiful  coun- 
try where  flowers  were  blooming,  to  a 
house  where  a  little  boy  lived.  Mary-Jane,  • 
following  very  softly,  saw  the  Sandman 
give  the  bowl  to  the  little  boy.  Then  she 
saw  the  little  boy  begin  to  eat — it  certainly 
looked  like  snow ! 

Mary-Jane  could  keep  quiet  no  longer. 
"You  mustn't  eat  snow!"  she  called  out, 
and  such  a  start  as  the  Sandman  gave !  Then 
he  laughed — and  laughed. 

"I  told  you  it  looked  like  snow !"  he  said 
triumphantly,  to  the  little  boy.  And  turning 
to  Mary -Jane — "He's  never  seen  snow 
down  here,  of  course,  so  I  told  him  I'd  bring 
him  something  just  like  it.  It's  really  Jell-O 
Snow — Pudding! ' ' 

■ 

* 

Mothers:  Send  for  our  new  Jell-O  recipe  book — "Today — 

what  salad — what  dessert?"  It  will  tell  you  how  to  make 

Jell-O  Snow  Pudding  and  scores  of  other  delicious,  economi' 

cal  dishes.  The  book  is  free — see  the  coupon  below. 


TlAPf  ML1H  ttt« 


FIVE  FLAVORS 
FROM  FRESH  RIPE  FRUITS 

©  1929  P.  Co.,  Inc. 


J J.  1.2-29 

The  Jeix-O  Company,  Inc.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  new  recipe  booklet — "Today — 
what  salad — what  dessert?" 


?{atne_ 


Street. 
City. 


_Staee_ 


Please  fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address 


In  Canada:  address,  The  Jell-O  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
81a  Metropolitan  Bldg.  Toronto  2,  Ontario 


Know  and  Value 
this  Purity  Flavor 

Many  women,  using  Carnation  Milk 
for  the  first  time,  ask  met  "Why 
has  It  that  different  flavor?"  Some 
even  think  something'  has  heen 
added  to  it! 

The  rich  flavor  of  Carnation  Milk 
comes  from  just  two  things:  It 
has  twice  the  cream  content  of  or- 
dinary milk,  and  It  is  sterilized  so 
that  Its  fresh  purity  is  safeguarded. 

THE    PUREST    OF   MILK 

Carnation  is  not  "prepared"  milk. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  it,  noth- 
ing- taken  out  except  about  half  the 
natural  water  content.  It  is  doubly 
rich.  Sterilization  slightly  caramel- 
izes the  natural  milk  sugar.  The 
flavor  you  taste  is  a  guaranty  of 
purity — the  distinctive  flavor  of 
uniformly  high-grade  whole  milk. 
Its  velvety  texture  is  why  it  makes 
the  fine  soups  and  sauces,  the 
smooth  ice  creams,  the  creamy 
candies,  the  fine-textured  cakes  you 
hear  so  much  about.  My  Carnation 
Cook  Book  tells  you  hpw  to  make 
them.     It  is  free,     Send  for  it. 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

328  West  2nd  South  St., 

Salt   Lake    City 

Carnation  Milk 

"Prom    Contented    Oow»" 


Two  sizes 
Tall  and  Small 


An   Inter-Mountain   Product 


I  Am  Love 

I  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  tiny  child 

I  shine  through  its  eyes  and  say, 
Dear  mother,  you're  all  the  world  to  me 

And  my  kiss  is  for  you  today. 

I  go  to  the  needy  and  sick  and  lone 

In  the  guise  of  a  smile  or  a  song, 
And  I  go  in  the  form  of  a  sunbeam  bright, 

To  gladden  the  hours  along. 

I  sit  by  the  bed  of  the  dying,  too, 

And  I  hold  their  thin  hands  in  mine, 
While  the  shadows  of  night  come  on  apace 

After  the  day's  decline. 

I  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men 

And  they  serve  the  world  through  me ; 
No  thought  of  one's  self  can  enter  in 

If  they  will  but  follow  me. 

I  live  in  the  heart  of  every  rose, 

Their  perfume  I  scatter,  too ; 
I  dwell  with  the  birds  that  sweetly  sing, 

Bringing  joy  to  each  of  you. 

I  give  my  small  gift  to  everyone, 

It  matters  not  what  their  creed ; 
They  need  but  to  make  a  place  for  me 

And  I  will  then  plant  the  seed. 

Through  me  alone  man  finds  the  way 

To  happiness  and  peace, 
As  long  as  I  live  I  will  serve  and  give 

And  my  efforts  will  never  cease. 

— Ida  R.  Alldredge. 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON 


From   Painting    by    Gilbert   Stuart 
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George  Washington,  the  Good  Scout 

By  H.  R.  Merrill 


In  these  days  when  Boy  Scouts  have 
shown  the  world  what  helpful  boys  and 
men  are,  if  we  find  anybody  who  meas- 
ures up  fully  to  what  we  think  a  boy 
or  man  ought  to  be  we  call  him  a  good 
scout.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  to  call  George  Wash- 
ington, the  "father  of  our  country,"  a 
good  scout. 

Had  we  been  living  in  Virginia  about 
200  years  ago  perhaps  we  should  have 
heard  of  the  birth  of  this  little  fellow. 
No  doubt  we  should  have  said,  "Well, 
the  Washingtons  have  another  son," 
and  might  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
boy  for  a  time,  at  least,  for  when  the 
little  fellows  are  born  nobody  ever 
knows  just  what  they  are  going  to 
amount  to.  There  is  no  way  of  telling 
while  they  are  tiny  and  red- faced 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  "good 
scouts"  or  not,  for  in  the  beginning 
all  are  very  much  alike. 

This  boy,  however,  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  some  boys.  He  had  a 
wonderful  older  brother  who  was  also 
a  good  scout.  His  name  was  Lawrence 
Washington.  Little  George  grew  up 
along  with  this  older  brother  of  his 
and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  imitate  his 
brother.  Do  you  know,  I  believe  that 
inheritance  of  an  excellent  brother  was 
more  important  to  George  and  to  the 
American  people  than  the  inheritance 
of  lands  which  George  received  when 
his  father  died. 

As  boys  grow  they  begin  to  reveal 
their  quality.  George  Washington  was 
no  exception.     He  was  an  active  fel- 


low, one  who  liked  to  run  and  jump 
and  ride  and  fence  with  swords.  He 
became  especially  fond  of  fox  hunting, 
which  was  then  very  popular,  and  best 
of  all,  he  liked  to  hear  good  stories. 
Here  again  George  was  lucky,  for  he 
had  a  kinsman  and  friend  who  was  an 
excellent  story  teller,  one  who  had 
seen  life  in  many  places  and  could  tell 
about  it  in  an  interesting  manner. 

From  this  story  teller  and  from  his 
brother  Lawrence,  he  got  the  idea  that 
he  would  like  to  be  a  great  soldier  or 
a  great  sailor.  At  last  the  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  enter  the  navy  came 
to  him.  His .  widowed  mother  con- 
sented. George  got  ready,  had  his 
things  packed  and  his  heart  set  upon 
this  great  career  which  seemed  open- 
ing before  him.  Then  his  mother's 
heart  failed  her.  She  thought  of  her 
boy  out  on  the  rough  sea  with  rough 
men.  She  called  George  in  and  told 
him  that  after  all  she  would  rather  he 
would  not  go. 

George  was  a  good  scout.  He  was 
more  than  obedient, — he  was  obedient, 
reverent,  loving,  and  many  other  things 
combined.  He  unpacked  his  luggage 
and  that  beautiful  dream  of  being  a 
great  admiral  was  allowed  to  fade 
away,  but— he  was  saved  for  America 
to  be  the  most  loved  general  who  ever 
headed  an  army. 

Had  we  been  wandering  around  in 
the  woods  about  176  years  ago  this 
winter  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  we  might  have  come  upon  this 
young  man  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Gist, 
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doing   actual   scout  work  among  the  ations;  and  the  hardihood  with  which 

French  and  the  wild  Indians  along  the  he   had   acquitted    himself    during    a 

Alleghany  river.     On  this  expedition  wintry  tramp  through  the  wilderness, 

he  showed  himself  to  be  so  cool  and  through  constant  storms  of  rain  and 

resourceful  that  he  impressed  his  per-  snow,   often  sleeping  on  the  ground 

sonality  not  only  upon  the  governor  without  a  tent,  in  the  open  air,  and  in 

of   his   state  but  upon  many  of  his  danger     from     treacherous     foes — all 

people.     Washington  Irving,  who  was  pointed  him   out,   not  merely   to   the 

sixteen  years  of  age  when  Washing-  governor,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  as 

ton  died,  has  this  to  say  in  his  biog-  one  eminently  fitted,  notwithstanding 

raphy :    "We  have  been  minute  in  our  his  youth,  for  important  trusts  involv- 

account  of  this  expedition   (speaking  ing  civil  as  well  as  military  duties.    It 

of  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned)  as  is  an  expedition  that  may  be  considered 

it  was  an  early  test  and  development  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.    From 

of  the  various  talents  and  character-  that  moment  he  was  the  rising  hope 

istics  of  Washington.  of  Virginia." 

"The  prudence,  sagacity,  resolution,  In  other  words,  he  had  marked  him- 
firmness,  and  self-devotion  manifested  self  as  being  a  good  scout.  His  later 
by  him  throughout ;  his  admirable  tact  career  which  led  him  to  the  highest 
and  self-possession  in  treating  with  place  in  the  affections  of  a  nation  and 
fickle  savages  and  crafty  white  men;  one  of  the  highest  in  the  esteem  of 
the  soldier's  eye  with  which  he  had  the  entire  world,  was  merely  an  ex- 
noticed  the  commanding  and  defensible  tension  and  rounding  out  of  those  qual- 
points  of  the  country,  and  everything  ities  which  made  him  a  good  son,  an 
that  would  bear  upon  military  oper-  appreciative  brother,  an  excellent  scout. 


Scout  Boys 

By  Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

There  are  many  George  Washingtons,  many  indeed, 
Boys  who  can  govern  and  boys  who  can  lead, 
Boys  who  are  known  on  the  land  and  the  sea, 
But  somehow  when  heroes  are  mentioned  to  me, 
I  think  of  the  boys  who  went  into  the  fray, 
To  never  command  but  to  only  obey, 
The  boys  who  could  follow  and  bleed  and  be  true — 
Whatever  their  names — they  were  Washingtons,  too. 

There  are  Abraham  Lincolns  all  over  the  land, 

With  never  a  nation  at  arms  to  command — 

The  Scout  Boys  who  serve  with  no  thought  of  applause, 

With  each  day  the  good  turn  no  matter  the  cause, 

Our  splendid  defenders  in  conflict  to  be — 

No  matter  their  names— they  are  Lincolns  to  me. 

There  are  princes  all  over,  in  your  town  and  mine, 
The  square  boys,  the  fair  boys,  the  honest  and  fine ; 
For  whether  in  palaces,  born  to  the  royal, 
Or  home  boys  who  rise  from  the  spur  of  the  soil, 
Or  whether  they  follow  or  whether  they  lead, 
The  boys  who  are  loyal  are  the  princes  indeed. 


Abraham  Lincoln:  a  Man  Who  Loved  Men 


By  H.  R.  Merrill 


When  one  stands  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  he  cannot 
but  ponder  upon  the  well-known  poem 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
for  if  ever  the  poem  was  lived  in  the 
flesh  it  was  lived  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  man  who  loved  men.  Ben 
Adhem  said : 

"I   pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  ho  loves  his  fellowmen." 

"The    angel   wrote,    and    vanished.     The 

next  night 

It  came  again  with   a  great   awakening 

light, 
And   showed   the  names  whom   love  of 

God  had  blessed, — 
And,  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the 
rest." 

As  one  stands  in  the  presence  of  that 
great  statue  there  in  Lincoln  Park  as 
millions  of  people  from  all  over  the 
world  pass  by,  and  thinks  that  not  only 
there  but  in  scores  of  other  places 
throughout  America  and  throughout 
the  world  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln "leads  all  the  rest,"  he  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  "second  command"  was 
truly  like  the  "first." 

Someone  has  given  us  the  "Smiling 
Jesus."  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  a 
smiling  Abraham  Lincoln  anywhere 
and  if  there  is  not,  how  long  it  will  be 
before  a  genius  sufficiently  great  will 
arise  to  give  us  one.  All  the  photo- 
graphs, all  the  statues  of  the  great  man 
show  him  in  sorrow,  in  deep  medita- 
tion. I  should  like  to  see  that  rugged 
countenance  breaking  into  a  smile  such 
as  it  must  have  worn  on  scores  of  oc- 
casions when  he  was  amused  either  by 
his  own  or  others'  stories. 

Lincoln  loved  men,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant. 
He  was  of  the  earth  earthy  in  that 
respect.  No  doubt  many  would  be 
shocked  at  the  enjoyment  he  seemed 
to  be  able  to  draw  even  from  those 


who  appeared  to  be  of  the  riff-raff  of 
his  time- 

He  loved  men  and  men  knew  that 
he  loved  them.    In  that  is  his  greatness. 

"Love  never  faileth;  but  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away.  *  *  *  And  now 
abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  heart  power 
that  was  capable  of  drawing  men  unto 
him.  That  heart  power  has  fired  the 
imagination    of    the   world    until    this 


homely  man  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  all  nations  who  have  heard  of  his 
sympathy  and  love.  It  has  given  to 
the  world  some  great  poetry  and  great 
prose  in  which  this  great  man  figures. 
"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham 
three  hundred  thousand  strong,"  was 
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on  the  lips  of  the  men  who  were  eager 
to  offer  themselves  in  the  cause  which 
he  had  pronounced  just,  and  since  that 
time  some  of  our  greatest  poets  and 
prose  masters  have  used  him  as  their 
theme. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  poems  of 
the  recent  world  war  was  that  one  writ- 
ten by  Vachel  Lindsay  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at 
Midnight."     It  begins: 

"It  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state 
That  here  at  midnight  in  our  little  town 
A  mourning   figure   walks   and   will   not 

rest, 
Near  the  old  courthouse  pacing  up  and 
down, 

"Or  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed 

yards 
He  lingers   where   the  children   used   to 

play, 
Or  through  the  market  on  the  well-worn 

stones 
He  stalks  until  the  dawn-stars  burn  away. 

"A  bronzed,  lank  man!  His  suit  of  an- 
cient black, 

A  famous  high  top-hat,  and  plain  worn 
shawl 

Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure  that 
men   love, 

The  prairie  lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

"He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 
He  is  among  us: — as  in  times   before! 
And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long, 
Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass 
the  door. 

"His  head  is  bowed.     He  thinks  of  men 
and  kings. 
Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can 

he  sleep! 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not 
why  *  *  *  " 


That  poem  is  but  one  of  many  which 
catches  the  love  of  this  great  figure- 
America  cannot  be  wholly  lost  to  fine 
things,  no  matter  what  the  world  may 
say  of  us,  so  long  as  the  ideals  of 
Lincoln  live  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  man  who  loved  men. 
That  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian principles.  He  has  done  much  to 
make  Americans  truly  a  Christian 
people. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

That    tender,    tragic,    ever-changing   face, 
And   laid  on  him  a   sense    of  the  mystic 

powers, 
Moving — all     hush! — behind     the     mortal 

veil. 
Here    was    a    man    to    hold    against    the 

world — 
A   man  to  match   the   mountain   and   the 

sea. 

— Edwin  Markham. 

To  know  him  personally  was  to  love 
and  respect  him  for  his  great  qualities  of 
heart  and  head,  and  for  his  patience  and 
patriotism.  With  all  his  disappointments 
from  failure  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  command,  and  treachery 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  gained  his 
confidence  but  to  betray  it,  I  never  heard 
him  utter  a  complaint,  nor  cast  a  censure 
for  bad  conduct  or  bad  faith. 

It  was  his  nature  to  find  excuses  for 
his  adversaries.  In  his  death  the  nation 
lost  its  greatest  hero;  in  his  death  the 
South  lost  its  most  just  friend. 

— Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame — 
The    kindly,    earnest,    brave,    far-seeing 
man, 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise    not 
blame; 
New    birth    of   our    new    soil,    the    first 
American. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


True  to  Conscience 

I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I  can — and  I  mean  to  keep 
doing  so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against 
me  won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing 
I  was  right  would  make  no  difference. — Abraham  Lincoln, 
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By  Harold  H.  J  ens  on 


David  Cazier 


"We  live  and  learn,"  is  an  old  ad- 
age, but  a  true  one  as  the  story  oi 
David  Cazier,  the  hero  of  this  article 
will  show.  The  writer  has  inter- 
viewed close  to  a  hundred  pioneers, 
but  this  veteran  told  him  things  he 
never  before  knew,  and  gives  a  les- 
son to  youth  that  could  well  be 
patterned  after.  His  life  has  been 
one  of  hardship  and  toil.  He  stands 
today,  at  94,  over  six  feet,  and  is  still 
going  strong,  doing  daily  work 
around  his  place  at  Nephi,  and  su- 
perintending the  large  farm  that  he 
owns.  He  can  best  tell  his  own 
story,  which  is  about  as  follows  : 

"I  was  born  May  1,  1844,  in  Hold- 
en  County,  Kentucky,  twelve  miles 
from  Louisville.  My  father  was  Wil- 
liam Cazier  and  we  experienced  the 
early  day  trials  of  pioneer  life.  When 
seven  years  of  age  I  moved  with  my 
folks  to  Illinois,  and  in  1851  came 
across  the  plains  in  Captain  Nathan- 
iel H.  Felt's  company. 

"I  took  part  in  the  Walker  Indian 
war.  At  first  we  had  no  trouble  with 
the  Redmen,  and  we  would  all  sit 
around  the  fire  and  eat  together.  We 
often  went  hunting  bear  and  though 
we  followed  the  tracks,  many  of  us 
hoped  we  never  would  catch  up  with 
the  animals. 

"We  had  been  counseled  by  Pres- 
ident Brigham  Young  to  go  south 
and  straighten  the  weak  places,  so  we 
went  to  Nephi.  I  helped  build  a  wall 
around  the  city  to  protect  us  from 
the  Indians.  This  was  in  1854  and 
we  took  over  twelve  months  to  build 
the  wall  around  twelve  of  these 
blocks.  It  was  twelve  feet  high,  six 
feet  at  the  bottom  and  three  at  the 


top  and  we  filled  up  the  center  be- 
tween the  boards  with  hard  dirt, 
making  a  firm  wall  all  around,  much 
as  men  do  with  cement  walls  today. 
After  the  poles  were  put  up  we 
would  beat  in  dirt.  Each  family  had 
so  many  rods  to  build. 

"The  summer  of  1853  marked  the 
beginning  of  Indian  trouble.  The 
Indians  had  taken  as  prisoners  the 
children  of  other  tribes,  and  a  white 
man  when  intervening  against  the 
cruel  treatment  of  these  who  were 
used  as  servants,  killed  an  Indian 
in  Springville.  As  a  result  the 
Walker  war  started.  Many  a  time  I 
stood  guard,  as  my  turn  came  every 
other  night,  and  I  also  had  to  work 
in  the  field  all  day.  In  all  I  stood 
guard  seven  months.  Senator  Smoot 
helped  me  get  a  pension  of  $20  a 
month  for  this  service,  and  it  was 
raised  later  to  $50. 

"Joseph  L.  Heywood  had  received 
permission  to  settle  Salt  .Creek  and 
was  told  to  build  a-iort,  but  he  didn't 
build  one.  Then  the  grasshoppers 
came  to  this  district,  which  was 
given  the  name  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  Nephi.  This  was  in  the 
fall  of  1854  and  in  September.  I  well 
remember  they  came  like  is  recorded 
in  Egypt  as  'darkening  the  sun.' 
They  laid  their  eggs,  which  hatched 
in  June,  1855.  Then  they  swept 
everything. 

"We  had  had  a  little  fair  the  year 
previous.  I  had  taken  first  premium 
for  apples'.  In  fact,  I  claim  the 
honor  of  having  raised  the  first  ap- 
ples in  Nephi,  as  Brother  Heywood 
had  planted  some  little  trees,  but 
gave  them  up.  I  took  the  little  plants 
and  transplanted  them  and  later  they 
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bloomed  and  bore  fruit.  This  was 
what  I  exhibited  at  the  first  fair.  No 
one  else  had  any.  When  the  grass- 
hoppers came  we  were  so  poor  we 
had  to  dig  pig  weeds.     We  had  no 


We  were  soon  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. We  did  not  have  a  wedding 
like  today.  In  fact,  if  I  had  had  to 
pay  for  a  license  I  could  not  have 
done  so.    The  Bishop  tied  the  knot. 


bread  and  each  helped  the  other.  We     Then  she  took  what  little  belongings 


lived  close  to  our  religion  and  the 
Lord  helped  provide  until  times  were 
better. 

"We  had  some  ideas  that  may 
seem  funny  to  you  today.  For  in- 
stance, all  'Mormons'  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  and  the  Gentiles,  as  we 
called  them,  cut  theirs.  My  hair 
was  my  pride  and  it  was  so  long  I 
could  tie  it  under  my  chin."  (Here 
Brother  Cazier  showed  the  writer  a 
picture  of  himself  in  Beau  Brummel 
days,  and  his  hair  was  his  crowning 
glory). 

"We  also  thought  a  lot  of  our 
women  folk.  I  well  remember  how 
hard  I  had  to  work  on  my  father's 
farm  and  he  thought  I  was  too  young 
to  get  married  and  would  not  help 
me.  A  beautiful  young  girl 
came  with  her  brother  from  the 
East,  and  it  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight.  I  tried  to 
get  acquainted,  but  didn't  know  how 
to  start  things.  At  last  I  noticed  she 
was  bare  footed,  and  I  went  all  the 


she  had  in  a  basket  and  we  both 
took  a  side  and  walked  the  long  dis- 
tance to  my  adobe  hut  which  was 
half  dugout.  She  even  borrowed  a 
dress  to  get  married  in. 

"When  the  first  baby  came  we  had 
nothing  for  clothes.  She  had  to  take 
the  cotton  wool  from  beneath  the 
quilts  and  spin  it  on  the  old  spinning 
wheel  to  make  clothes  for  the  babe. 
We  were  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
world  and  she  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  I  ever  saw."  (Again  a 
picture  was  shown  which  proved  the 
truth  of  the  assertion). 

"Then  we  prospered  a  little,  and 
gradually  got  a  farm.  Today  I  still 
am  a  producer  and  ani  glad  my 
health  permits  me  to  continue  in  my 
chosen  avocation,  farming.  I  still 
have  the  old  cradle,  which  has  cut 
over  1000  acres.  This  was  mounted 
on  an  up-to-date  automobile  and 
headed  a  parade  at  Nephi."  (The 
picture  shows  the  pioneer  beside  the 
home-made     piece     of     machinery 


way  to  Salt  Lake  to  get  her  a  pair  of     which  served  until  modern  progress 
shoes,  which  she  greatly  appreciated,     came.)      "I    also  have   two   thresh- 
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ing  machines  of  the  latest  pattern. 
In  fact,  I  sacrificed  two  toes  in  har- 
vesting but  as  the  saying  goes 
you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down, 
and  I  was  soon  up  and  around  again, 
though  the  accident  was  a  severe 
one. 

"I  wish  today  that  more  young 
folks  would  stay  on  the  farm.  I  am 
proud  that  my  son,  and  son's  son, 
still  are  farmers,  and  have  large  acre- 
age under  cultivation.  I  often  see 
the  young  folks  pass  with  their  fine 
clothes  on  and  nothing  in  the  head, 
the  picture  of  modern  pride,  com- 
pared to  the  days  when  we  worked 
in  the  field  naked  to  the  waist,  the 
sweat  pouring  down  into  our  shoes. 
What  a  difference !  I  wonder  if  they 
appreciate  what  they  have  as  com- 
pared to  our  days  of  poverty.  For 
work  has  characterized  my  entire 
life,  and  though  hardships  seemed 
my  lot,  my  life  has  not  been  in  vain. 
-  "I  also  take  pride  in  knowing  that 
I  helped  make  the  first  bridge  near 
Nephi,  for  this  road  crossed  the 
stream  seven  times  in  seven  miles 
and  had  to  be  bridged  continuously. 
Today  modern  day  acadamized 
roads  take  the  place  of  our  dirt  paths 


of  yesterday.  The  automobile  has 
replaced  the  horse,  though  I  still  feel 
safer  behind  the  reins.  My  advice 
to  young  folks  is  to  be  contented 
with  your  lot  and  don't  be  afraid  of 
work,  for  hard  effort  usually  sees 
success." 

Brother  Cazier  has  been  married 
several  times  and  at  86  married  a 
lady  of  64,  who  has  made  him  a 
wonderful  helpmate.  She  is  a  rel- 
ative of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  He 
ran  an  advertisement  for  a  house- 
keeper and  seventy-five  applied. 
His  latest  bride  was  not  one  of  who 
applied  for  the  job,  but  rather  out  of 
pity  was  persuaded  to  help  the  old 
gentleman  out.  It  was  another  case 
of  love  at  first  sight,  although  Broth- 
er Cazier  had  to  work  to  get  her  as 
there  was  competition  in  Nephi. 
The  couple  live  happily  in  an  up-to- 
date  cottage,  that  is  vine  covered. 
Brother  Cazier  told  the  builder  that 
if  he  would  fix  up  a  bungalow  in  the 
latest  style,  he  would  get  a  bride, 
and  he  did.  He  attributes  his  good 
health  to  keeping  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, for  he  has  every  faculty,  and 
though  spells  of  sickness  come  on, 
this  writer  believes  he  may  live  to 
be  a  hundred. 
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What  My  Religion  Means  to  Me 

By  F.  S.  Harris,  President  of  Brigham    Young  University 


I  like  to  think  of  life  as  a  journey. 
All  of  us  in  our  infancy  find  ourselves 
in  the  world  passing  through  this  jour- 
ney. From  what  we 
see  about  us  we 
are  unable  to  tell 
whence  we  came  or 
whither  we  are 
bound.  We  are  cer- 
tain only  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  here, 
surrounded  by 
other  people  and  by 
a  physical  environ- 
ment from  which 
we  get  the  things 
we  need.  We  are 
not  certain  as  to  how  far  we  have  come 
nor  the  distance  we  shall  travel  before 
our  journey  comes  to  an  end.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  some  travel 
farther  than  others. 

We  come  in  contact  with  some  trav- 
elers along  the  way  who  loudly  pro- 
claim that  no  one  knows  anything 
about  the  journey  and  that  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  find  out  anything  con- 
cerning its  purpose  or  destiny.  They 
think  of  it  as  a  feather  which  is  wafted 
about  by  every  breeze  that  blows ;  its 
movements  have  no  purpose  and  only 
signify  that  the  air  has  been  in  motion. 
These  individuals  have  no  regard  for 
the  signs  along  the  way  but  prefer  to 
be  guided  largely  by  whatever  whims 
strike  them.  They  travel  north  for  a 
time  and  then  turn  west,  then  east  or 
south,  or  go  about  in  circles.  Any 
progress  they  make  in  a  given  direction 
is  entirely  accidental. 

There  are  other  travelers  who  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  journey  of  life  take 
stock  of  themselves  and  decide  on  rules 
of  travel  which  they  will  follow.  They 
seek  information  regarding  best  roads 
which  lead  in  the  direction  they  are 
going.  They  consult  guide  books  and 
look  for  road  signs.    They  try  to  keep 


their  vehicle  in  good  condition  and  in 
every  way  they  make  a  business  of 
traveling  toward  the  goal  they  are  seek- 
ing.   They  are  rowers,  not  drifters, 

I  like  to  think  of  my  religion  as  a 
guide  book  for  the  journey  of  life. 
It  contains  an  introductory  chapter 
telling  how  I  happen  to  be  making  the 
journey.  It  gives  information  as  t(. 
what  I  shall  probably  encounter  in  the 
various  directions.  It  leaves  me,  how- 
ever, free  to  choose  the  direction  I 
shall  take.  I  do  not  need  to  choose 
blindly  because  its  maps  show  that  to 
the  west  there  is  a  dangerous  swamp 
or  that  if  I  go  south  I  shall  ultimately 
find  myself  in  box  canyons  and  even- 
tually I  must  retrace  my  steps.  By 
looking  at  the  maps  and  studying  the 
text  I  learn  just  what  I  may  expect  to 
find  if  I  take  the  roads  that  lead  to  the 
east  or  the  north,  and  I  can  make  my 
choice  of  direction  intelligently. 

This  guide  book  tells  me  where  I 
might  find  camping  facilities  and  where 
the  best  hotels  are  located.  It  marks 
the  service  stations  and  gives  the  prices 
of  gasoline  and  oil  and  tells  where 
spare  parts  might  be  purchased.  In 
case  the  road  divides  it  tells  where 
each  fork  leads. 

Every  day  in  life's  journey  there  are 
questions  arising  regarding  the  right 
and  wrong  way,  and  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  on  the  wrong  track  which  will  lead 
to  endless  trouble.  My  guide  book, 
which  I  regard  as  authoritative,  gives 
me  peace  of  mind  because  it  helps  me 
to  decide  where  I  would  otherwise  be 
in  doubt. 

I  should  not  like  to  go  through  the 
journey  of  life  without  this  guide  book 
— my  religion.  Some  of  my  fellow 
travelers  have  never  procured  one ; 
others  have  thrown  theirs  away;  but  I 
hope  that  I  shall  always  "be  able  to 
keep  mine  with  me.  In  places  the  print 
may  be  a  little  blurred  so  that  I  find 
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it  difficult  to  read,  and  I  may  not  know  possession-    I  may  at  times  be  a  little 

enough  to  interpret  all  its  signs,  but  careless  about  consulting  it,  but  I  can 

withal  I  like  it  better  than  any  other  never  have  peace  of  mind  without  hav- 

guide  book   I   have  ever   seen  and   I  ing  it  at  hand  now  that  I  know  its 

want  to  keep  it  as  my  most  precious  value. 
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Angelyn  Warniek. 
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vert,  Sophia  Lund,  Mary  Weggeland, 
Gordon  Weggeland.  Front  row:  Herman 
Steinegai,  Mark  Cram  (superintendent.) 
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Salt  Lake  City,  -  February,  1929 

The  World's  Sunday  School  Ideals 

At  the  World's  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention held  in  Los  Angeles,  last  July, 
the  following  educational  principles 
were  set  forth: 

1.  Human  need  of  the  ideals  of  Jesus. 

2.  Educational  process  to  make  ideals 
effective. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  needs  of  youth, 
the    meaning    of    Christianity,    and    social 


conditions    in    building    a    church    youth 
program. 

4.  Christian  character  comes  as  a  result 
of  growth. 

5.  This  growth  emerges  from  expe- 
rience. 

6.  A  youth  program  of  curriculum, 
therefore,  should  include  the  present  situa- 
tion, past  experience  of  pupil,  and  racial 
experience. 

7.  Personal  contact  is  necessary  so  as 
to  guide  experience  to  Christian  ends. 

8.  The  unity  of  life  must  be  recognized. 
We  do  not  live  our  lives  one  day  at  a 
time. 

9.  The  value  of  a  cooperative  approach 
on  the  part  of  all  agencies,  home,  church, 
and  school,  is  vital. 

The  following  requisites  for  leader- 
ship were  enunciated : 

A  program  of  leadership  training  de- 
pends upon  potential  leaders  with  Chris- 
tian character.  The  Christian  leader 
should  live  a  Christ-centered  life,  possess 
the_  spirit  of  sacrificial  service,  and  mani- 
fest an  increasing  passion  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  He  must  have  a  creative 
personality,  strong  convictions  without 
dogmatism,  humility  combined  with  ag- 
gressiveness, ability  to  do  teamwork,, 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  proph- 
etic vision. 

The  Church,  the  Friend  of  Good, 
the  Foe  of  Evil 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  is  the  friend  of  every 
man  or  woman,  every  association  of 
men  or  women  which  is  formed  that 
has  for  its  purpose  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good-  The  words  of  Christ 
are  true:  That  which  is  good  comes 
from  God,  and  that  which  is  evil  and 
tends  to  lead  men  away  from  the  truth 
comes  from  the  evil  one. 

But  when  it  comes  to  associations  of 
men  and  women,  whether  they  be  ec- 
clesiastical or  whether  they  be  civil, 
that  are  bound  together  either  secretly 
or  openly  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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a  selfish  purpose,  or  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  purpose  that  is  contrary 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures,  against  all 
such  the  Church  is  opposed. — From  a 
Sermon  by  President  Anthony  W . 
Ivins. 

February 

February  is  the  month  favored  with 
the  natal  days  of  many  great  and  noble 
characters.  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
of  course,  head  the  list.  Brief  sketch- 
es of  these  two  immortals,  by  H.  R. 
Merrill,  are  among  the  leading  articles 
in  this  issue.  It  will  be  an  opportune 
time  for  teachers  to  stress  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln in  the  month's  lessons. 

Many  of  the  past  and  present  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  February,  among  whom  the 
following  may  be  named :  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  February  19,  1793 ;  Hyrum 
Smith,  the  martyred  Patriarch,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1800;  Ezra  T.  Benson,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1911 ;  JedediahM.  Grant,Feb- 


ruary  21,  1816;  Christian  D.  Fjeldsted, 
February  20,  1829;  Moses  Thatcher, 
February  2,  1842;  President  Charles 
W.  Nibley,  February  6,  1849 ;  Melvin 
J.  Ballard,  February  9,  1873. 

Ambition 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  an  old 
lady  of  nearly  eighty  who  felt  that  her 
life  had  been  pretty  humdrum  and  use- 
less, so  she  decided  to  carve  out  a 
career  for  herself.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
her  life  had  been  fine  and  full.  The 
fact  that  it  had  been  a  fine  life  was 
proven  by  the  fact  that  when  she  was 
near  the  end  she  still  burned  with  am- 
bition. To  desire  to  carve  out  a  new 
career  at  seventey  or  eighty  is,  by  itself, 
such  an  achievement  as  makes  a  suc- 
cessful life. — The  American  Boy. 

There  will  be  more  wars  until  men 
grow  brave  enough  to  stop  them — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

A  knocker  never  wins,  and  a  winner 
never  knocks. — Thrift  Magazine. 
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The  Book  of  Abraham 

On  July  3,  1835,  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Michael  H.  Chandler  came 
to  Kirtland  and  exhibited  some  Egyp- 
tian relics,  consisting  of  four  mum- 
mies, some  rolls  of  papyrus  and  a  few 
smaller  fragments  of  writings.  The 
whole  collection  had  previously  been 
exhibited  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

The  Saints  in  Kirtland  purchased  the 
mummies  and  the  manuscripts.  Upon 
closer  scrutiny,  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  found,  to  his  joy,  that  he  had 
before  him  writings  of  Abraham  and 
of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  tht 
Prophet  notes  in  his  diary  under  date 
of  July  5,  1835 :  "Truly  we  can  say 
the  Lord  is  beginning  to  reveal  the 
abundance  of  peace  and  truth."  That 
was  the  estimate  he  placed  on  those 
finds. 

Having  ascertained  the  inestimable 
literary  value  of  the  rolls,  the  Prophet 
went  to  work,  assisted  by  Oliver  Cow- 
dery  and  W.  W.  Phelps,  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  pictures  and  hiero- 
glyphs inscribed  on  the  papyri.  On 
October  1,  1835,  the  Prophet  had  ad- 
vanced in  his  work  so  far  that  he 
wrote :  "During  the  research  the  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy  as  understood  by 
Father  Abraham  and  the  ancients  un- 
folded to  our  understanding." 

We  know  from  Genesis  (12:10-20) 
that  Abraham,  during  a  time  of  famine 
in  the  land  of  promise,  went  to  Egypt. 
In  the  Book  of  Abraham  we  are  given 
to  understand  the  special  mission  of  th"e 
patriarch  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
worshiped  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 


bodies,  and  all  kinds  of  objects,  espe- 
cially animals.  Abraham  came  to  de- 
clare the  true  God,  and  to  teach  the 
people  that  the  sun  and  the  stars  and 
the  planets,  and  all  things  that  exist, 
are  the  creations  of  God,  who  alone  is 
worthy  of  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
works  of  his  hands.  Hence  the  won- 
derful revelations  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Abraham  concerning  the  structure 
and  the  government  of  the  universe. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Abraham  it  is  noted  that  the  people 
of  Ur,  the  city  of  Abraham,  in  the 
land  of  Chaldeans,  had  become  idol- 
aters, and  that  they  had  an  altar  "by 
the  hill  called  Potiphar's  Hill,"  at  the 
head  of'  the  plain  of  Olishem,"  on 
which  they  occasionally  sacrificed  men, 
women  and  children.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  priests  laid  violent  hands  on 
Abraham,  having  selected  him  for  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar,  but  that  the  Lord 
saved  him  from  this  fate  and  broke 
down  the  sanctuary. 

This  story  of  the  Book  of  Abraham 
has,  as  'I  see  it,  been  wonderfully 
corroborated  lately.  Explorers,  repre- 
senting the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  the  British  Museum,  have 
for  some  time  been  excavating  the 
ruins  of  the  City  of  Ur.  They  have 
found  a  number  of  objects,  some  from 
the  very  time  of  Abraham,  indicating 
the  existence,  even  in  those  early  days, 
of  a  well  advanced  civilization.  One 
of  the  directors  of  the  expedition.  Dr. 
Leonard  Wooley,  in  a  recent  lecture 
in  Stockholm  on  their  archaelogical 
finds,  said  the  city  of  Ur  was  quite  a 
large  city  in  its  day,  and  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  goldsmiths,  stone  cutters 
and  engravers  were  far  ahead  of  those 
found     in    Egypt     during    the    first 
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dynasty.  The  civilization  of  Ur  came 
from  some  religion  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  India,  from  the  same  place 
where  the  Egyptian  culture  originated, 
says  Dr.  Wooley,  which  would  account 
for  the  identical  features  of  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  people  of  Ur 
and  those  of  Egypt,  as  noted  in  the 
Book  of  Abraham. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  city  was  what  we  may  call  the 
temple  square.  On  this  square  evi- 
dences were  found,  according  to  Dr- 
Wooley,  of  an  artificial  hill,  or  mound, 
about  210  feet  long,  120  feet  wide,  and 
105  feet  high.  Such  hills  the  Sum- 
merians  constructed  according  to  the 
explorer,  in  all  their  cities.  This  hill 
in  Ur  rose  in  terraces  and.  the  altar 
stood  on  the  top,  where  the  moon 
god  was  worshiped. 

In  the  sepulchres  of  kings,  the  ex- 
cavators found,  according  to  the  ex- 
plorer, evidences  of  human  sacrifices, 
as  well  as  valuable  gold  and  silver 
utensils.  The  grave  vaults  contained 
rows  of  the  remains  of  men  and  wom- 
en, slain  in  order  that  they  might 
accompany  the  king  to  the  other  side. 
Here  we  have  the  strongest  possible 
corroboration  of  the  history  of  the 
Book  of  Abraham.  The  altar,  the  hill 
on  the  "plain"  or  square,  the  human 
sacrifices  and  the  reason  for  them,  all 
this  is  found  by  the  explorers,  as 
stated  in  that  book. 

The  Pope  and  Mussolini 

The  recognition  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope  by  Mussolini, 
the  Italian  ruler,  is  an  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  On  De- 
cember 18,  1928,  it  was  reported  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached,  where- 
by the  Italian  government  would  rec- 
ognize the  papal  estate,  consisting  of 
the  Vatican  grounds  and  some  adjoin- 
ing property,  as  a  sovereign  state,  and 
the  pope  as  a  temporal  ruler.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  Italian  government 
will  pay  the  "holy  see"  $50,000,000  as 
the  final  liquidation  of  whatever  loss' 
the  pope  may  have  sustained  by  the 


unification  of  Italy  in  1870-  It  was 
then  that  the  government  took  pos- 
session of  Rome  and  ceased  to  recog- 
nize the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 
Pius  IX,  who  then  occupied  the  papal 
throne,  withdrew  to  the  Vatican,  ex- 
communicated the  king,  Victer  Eman- 
uel, and  declared  himself  a  "prisoner" 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  and  this 
strange  pretense  has  been  kept  up  by 
his  successors  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

The  papal  state  is,  of  course,  only 
a  small  area.  The  Vatican  gardens 
cover,  it  is  stated,  13}^  acres.  Even 
with  the  recently  acquired  additions, 
the  state  is  diminutive,  as  yet.  Ac- 
cording to  the  books,  the  pope  has  a 
police  force  120  strong,  and  a  military 
force,  numbering  all  in  all,  about  500 
men. 

According  to  the  "Law  of  Guaran- 
tees," which  came  into  force  on  May 
13,  1871,  the  pope  has  numerous  priv- 
ileges. All  his  residences  on  Italian 
soil  enjoy  "immunity"  as  being  "ex- 
traterritorial." That  means  that  all 
action  of  the  Italian  government  stops 
at  the  gates  of  the  Vatican.  All  con- 
signments to  the  palace  are  duty-free, 
and  all  letters  addressed  to  the  pope 
from  Italian  localities  are  carried  free, 
while  all  official  telegrams  of  the  Vati- 
can authorities  are  sent  free  of  charge. 
The  pope  has  always  claimed  temporal 
power  by  virtue  of  international  law, 
which  means  that,  in  his  view,  the 
Italian  government  has  no  power  either 
to  grant  or  revoke  his  rights.  The 
agreement  reached  must  have  con- 
cerned this  difference  of  opinion 
mainly. 

I  mentioned  that  Pius  IX  excom- 
municated Victor  Emanuel.  A  papal 
excommunication  may  be  as  shocking 
a  document  as  words  can  make  it. 
Some  of  us  may  yet  remember  the  in- 
dignation aroused  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries by  the  vials  of  wrath  poured  out 
upon  the  head  of  the  Italian  king.  No 
clearer  revelation  was  ever  made  of 
the  heart  and  soul  of  Romanism  than 
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that  excommunication.  The  author  of  Development  of  Palestine 
it  said  he  spoke  "by  the  authority  of  We  are  all  interested  in  the  develop- 
the  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  Son,  ment  of  paiestine,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
and  Holy  Ghost;  and  of  the  holy  s;gns  0f  tne  time.  it  [s  barely  ten 
canons  and  of  the  undefjled  Virgin  years  smce  tne  Zionist  settlement  there 
Mary,  and  of  the  celestial  virtues,  began.  But  the  progress  is  marvelous, 
angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions,  Where  there  formerly  were  only  houses 
powers,  cherubim  and  seraphim ;  and  with  squat  stories  and  cell-like  rooms, 
of  all  the  holy  patriarchs  and  pro-  without  sanitary  equipments,  there  are 
phets,  and  of  the  apostles  and  evan-  n0w  modern  apartment  houses  with 
gelists,  and  of  the  holy  innocents,  who,  modern  conveniences,  including  electric 
in  the  sight  of  the  holy  Lamb  are  found  lights,  telephones,  etc.  Railways  form 
worthy  to  sing  the  new  song;  and  of  convenient  means  of  communication 
the  holy  martyrs  and  holy  confessors,  where  formerly  camels  wearily  trudged 
and  of  the  holy  virgins  and  of  the  along.  Today  one  travels  comfortably 
saints,  together  with  all  the  holy  and  through  the  Sinai  desert,  where  the 
elect  of  God."  By  all  this  authority  Israelites  spent  so  many  years,  from 
he  cursed  the  king  from  head  to  foot  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Haifa  and 
and  closed  thus:  "May  the  Son  of  the  other  cities-  At  Gaza,  the  ancient  city 
living  God,  with  all  the  glory  of  His  of  the  Philistines,  there  is  now  a  fly- 
Majesty,  curse  him;  and  may  heaven  ing  field,  an  intermediary  station  on 
with  all  the  powers  that  move  therein  the  air  route  from  Cairo  to  Bagdad, 
rise  up  against  him,  curse  him,  and;  Many  new  fields  of  industry  have  been 
damn  him !  Amen.  So  let  it  be.  opened,  and  imports  and  exports  have 
Amen."  risen  70  per-cent  over  the  figures  for 

the   twelve   months   ended   March   3, 


This  document  is  part  of  modern, 
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not  ancient,  history.     It  helps  us  to  Thg  Apogtle  Peter  tefls  ug  ^  „0ne 

understand  the  bitterness  of  the  con-  day  {s  with  the  j^,^  as  a  thousand 

troversy  between  papacy  and  the  great-  yearSj  and   a  thousand  years  as  one 

est  champions  of  Italian  liberty  that  day>»  and  it  seems  t0  me  that  tne  de- 

ever  lived,  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Eman-  veiopment  0f  Palestine  illustrates  the 

uel.     It  is  this  bitter  controversy  that  fact  that  the  Lord  can  in  one  day  do 

now  has  been  ended  by  what  appears  wnat  We   might   think   impossible  to 

to  be  a  retreat  of  the  Italian  govern-  accomplish   in   less   than   a   thousand 

ment  under  Mussolini.    From  now  on,  years.     The  lesson  to  us  is,  (1)  that 

to  the  extent  that  other  governments  God  does  not  unnecessarily  delay  His 

fall  in  line  with  the  new  Italian  policy,  promises ;  (2)  that  as  the  time  of  their 

the  pope  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  fulfilment   draws   near,   His  purposes 

his  part  openly  in  the  political  arena  will  be  accomplished  in  a  very  short 

of  the  world,  as  in  former  days.  time. 


Effects  of  Prohibition 

"When  we  consider  the  effects  of  the  [Prohibition]  law  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  decrease  in  drinking  is  undeniable.  Em- 
ployers of  labor  almost  unanimously  find  drunkenness  decreased,  and  their  em- 
ployees steadier  and  more  efficient.  In  spite  of  the  highly  poisonous  nature  of 
much  of  the  bootleggers'  liquor,  arrests  from  drunkenness,  the  country  over, 
are  fewer,  and  deaths  fiom  alcoholism  are  fewer." — Dr.  Durant  Drake  in  "The 
New  Morality." 
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SACRAMENT   GEM  FOR   APRIL,   1929 

This  sacrament  doth  represent 
His  blood  and  body  for  me  spent. 
Partaking  now   is  deed  for  word, 
That  I  remember  Him,  my  Lord. 
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Note:    Instructions  concerning  the  practice  of  Prelude  and  Postlude  may  be  found 
in  the  Choristers  and  Organists'  department. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  APRIL,  1929 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Chapter  4,  Verses  1  and  2) 

Now  behold,  a  marvelous  work  is  about  to  come  forth  among  the 
children  of  men.  Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in  the  service  of  God,  see 
that  ye  serve  Him  with  all  your  heart,  might,  mind  and  strength,  that  ye 
may  stand  blameless  before  God  at  the  last  day. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  NOTES 

Instructions:  Read  all  letters  of  instruc- 
tion carefully. 

Juvenile  Instructor:  Read  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  as  soon  as  you  receive  it.  This 
may  save  you  some  embarrassment  and 
will  certainly  save  the  general  secretary 
much   unnecessary   correspondence. 

Follow  the  Plan:  Fall  in  line  with  the 
general  plan.  Don't  try  to  change  the 
hours  of  meeting,  lessons,  or  order  of  ex- 
ercises. Remember,  the  General  Board 
is  working  in  harmony  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  General  Priesthood  author- 
ities. 

Power  of  Music:  Make  music  a  special 
feature  of  your  Sunday  School  for  1929. 
Never  allow  it  to  get  into  a  condition  of 
apathy.  Don't  over-pep  it  but  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  feeling. 

Teachers  to  Cooperate:  The  Super  in- 
tendency,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bish- 
opric, is  responsible  for  the  general  exer- 
cises, but  every  teacher  should  realize  that 
he  or  she  has  a  load  of  the  responsibility; 
for,  after  all,  the  success  of  a  Sunday 
School  will  largely  depend  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  its  class  work. 

Subjects    for    Two    and    a    Half    Minute 
Addresses — For  April 

7th.  Why  I  believe  that  Repentance 
will  help  me  keep  my  spirit  right. 

14th.  Why  I  believe  in  giving  heed  to 
the  voice  of  Conscience. 

21st.  Why  I  believe  in  seeking  the 
guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

28th.  Subject  to  be  selected  by  the 
local  superintendency. 

TWO  AND  A  HALF  MINUTE 
ADDRESSES 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

Two  and  a  half  minute  address  by 
Lucile  Anderson,  Mar  Vista  Ward,  Holly- 
wood Stake,  California. 

The  reason  I  believe  the  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the  per- 
petuation of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
between  men  is  that  in  studying  the  his- 
tory of  man  we  find  that  throughout  past 
ages  men  have  tried  to  dominate  over 
other  men,  nations  have  tried  to  make 
slaves  of  the  people  of  other  nations.  The 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Romans,  Charle- 
magne, Napoleon,  and  the  Kaiser  all 
tried  to  rule  the  world.  But  did  they 
succeed  by  their  domineering  ways?     No. 


With  Washington  came  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men.  Washington's  men  were  will- 
ing to  follow  him  anywhere  because  he 
was  always  ready  to  help  them  and  share 
with  them.  We  all  know  the  story  of  how 
he  gave  his  own  overcoat  to  a  soldier  at 
Valley   Forge. 

Henry  Ford  has  done  much  to  further 
contentment  among  his  employees.  He 
has  established  schools  for  boys  and  Eng- 
lish schools  for  foreigners.  There  are  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  and  dentists  on  the  Ford 
plant  and  if  a  man  is  sick  he  is  sent  to  the 
hospital  while  his  family  receive  his  wages 
just  the  same. 

Tuesday  we  shall  all  have  the  spirit  of 
giving  in  our  hearts  and  let  us  try  to  keep 
this  spirit  throughout  the  coming  year  and 
in  all  our  lives. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

Two  and  one  half  minute  address  given 
December  23,  1928,  by  Lyndon  Andrews, 
age  13,  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  Depart- 
ment, Mar  Vista  Ward,  Hollywood  Stake, 
California. 

The  subject  chosen  for  me  to  talk  on  is 
why  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  perpetuation  of 
Peace  on  earth  good  will  toward  men. 

When  Christ,  a  new  king,  was  born,  it 
meant  peace  and  happiness  to  the  people. 
They  all  loved  this  new  king  but  to  prove 
their  love  the  wise  men  traveled  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  to  take  gifts  to  him. 

Throughout  all  the  ages  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  has  been  perpetuated  and  will 
continue  always  because  it  is  the  birthday 
of  our  Savior. 

What  does  the  spirit  of  Christmas  mean 
to  us?  It  means  a  spirit  of  love  and  un- 
selfishness and  a  desire  to  show  our  love, 
not  only  by  giving  gifts  but  by  performing 
kind  deeds. 

We  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
our  love  for  him  by  giving  gifts  to  him, 
but  we  can  show  our  love  by  remember- 
ing our  friends,  the  poor  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  all  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves, with  gifts  and  expressions  of  our 
love.  For  Christ  said,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  didjt  unto  me. 

Nothing  in  all  the  world  creates  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  happiness  more  than  the 
spirit  of  love  which  Christmas  brings.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  we  forget  the  ma- 
terial things  of  life  and  remember  persons 
instead  of  things,  and  the  happiness  and 
pleasure  which  has  come  to  us  through 
our  association  with  our  friends. 

The  greetings,  alone  which  we  send,  are 
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tokens  of  peace  on   earth,  good   will  to- 
ward men. 

There's  a  Better  Way 

The  late  Marion  Lawrance  was  once 
asked,  in  connection  with  one  of  his  con- 
vention* qiuestion-box  periods,  "What 
should  be  done  with  an  unruly  member?" 
A  voice  from  the  audience  cried,  "Fire 
him!"  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence.  "Fire 
him  up."  Mr.  Lawrance  would  never 
favor  expelling  a  refractory  boy  or  girl 
from  the  school.  There  is  a  better  way  to 
deal  with  him. 

Yet  there  was  a  time,  back  in  the  eigh- 
teen-twenties,  when  non-studious  or  un- 
ruly scholars  were  formally  and  publicly 
expelled  from  the  Sunday-school.  In  a 
"Sunday  School  Hymn  Book"  published 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1823,  (quite  a  curi- 
osity, by  the  way),  is  found  a  hymn  to  be 
sung  at  the  time  of  the  "Dismission  of  an 
Incorrigble  Scholar."  Imagine  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  long  ago  announcing  to  the 
school:  "The  time  has  come  when 
Johnny  Troublesome  is  to  be  dismissed 
from  membership  in  this  school?.  The 
sexton  will  escort  him  to  the  door  while 
the  school  stands  and  sings  the  common 
meter    hymn    No.    6": 

"How  dreadful  to  be  turned  away 

In  anger  from  our  place! 
May  we  be  careful  ev'ry  day, 

For  fear  of  such  disgrace. 

"What  kind  instructions  we  have  had, 

And  'tis  a  bad  return, 
To  be  as  idle  or  as  bad, 

As  those  who  never  learn. 

"We  hope  that  Jesus  will  forgive 

The   one  that's  gone  away: 
And  grant  him  time,  that  he  may  live 

To  see  his  fault  and  pray. 

"We  might  have  been  in  his  disgrace, 

And  given  up  to  sin 
Without  a  school  or  any  place 

To  learn  religion  in. 

"Forgive  what  we  have  done  amiss, 

In  word  or  deed  or  thought, 
And  grant  that  such  a  time  as  this 

May  warn  us  as  it  ought." 

— S.   S.  Executive. 


AN    APPRECIATED    LETTER 

Bountiful,  Utah, 
January  22,  1929 
Elder  D.  O.  McKay,  Gen.  Supt. 
D.  S.  S.  U.  Board, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Dear  Brother: 

In  appreciation  of  the  present  class  or- 
ganization in  our  Sunday  Schools  and  the 
very  splendid  manner  in  which  you  and 
your  co-workers  have  presented  it  to  us 
through  the  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  I  wish 
to  pen  you  a  few  lines  of  compliments  on 
your  past  efforts  and  work  and  my  prayer 
for  your  continued  success  in  the  future. 

Of  the  plans  we  have  tried  out  for  the 
improvement  and  betterment  of  our  Sun- 
day School  in  the  past,  in  my  opinion  the 
last  plan  outlined  is  the  very  best  yet. 
And  if  put  into  operation  in  our  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  Church,  I  am  sure 
that  the  very  essential  for  which  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Sunday  School  was  ef- 
fected shall  be  realized:  namely,  that  the 
young  as  well  as  the  older  members  of  the 
Church  might  be  more  thoroughly  in- 
structed regarding  the  very  important 
mission  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  that  the  minds  and 
souls  of  the  young  especially,  may  be  in- 
spired regarding  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be  better 
prepared  for  future  responsibilities  which 
will  come  to  them. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  plan  with 
most  of  us  seems  to  be  the  fifty  minute 
class  period.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  if 
half  the  effort  in  the  study  of  these  lessons 
is  given  that  should  be,  there  is  ample 
supplementary  material  and  instructions 
given  through  the  "Juvenile"  not  only  to 
put  over  a  fifty  minute  class  period,  but 
much  longer.  I  think  the  great  fault  lies 
with  us,  the  instructors  and  teachers  of 
the  Sunday  School.  We  expect  to  put 
over  a  fifty  minute  class  period  with  a 
ten  minute  preparation  and  it  simply  can't 
be  done. 

With  kindest  regards  and  a  prayer  for 
your  continued  success, 

Sincerely  your  Brother, 

William  Naylor,  Supt. 

Val  Verda   Sunday   School — Branch    of 
Bountiful  Second  Ward, 
South  Davis  Stake. 


THE  GIFT  OF  EACH  DAY 

Each  day,  each  week,  each  month,  each  year,  is  a  new  chance  given  you  by  God. 
A  new;  chance,  a  new!  leaf  a  new  life.  This  is  the  golden,  the  unspefakable  gift  which 
each  new  day  offers  to  you. — Canon  Farrar. 
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General  Secretary,  A.  Hamer  Reiser 


Who  Should  be  Enrolled  and  Where? 

Questions  so  frequently  asked  about  the 
Sunday  School  rolls  make  advisable  the 
reiteration  of  rules  explained  and  pub- 
lished in  earlier  issues  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. It  is  suggested  that  these  in- 
structions be  clipped  and  preserved  in 
the  new  handbook. 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  are 
to  be  used  for  the  instruction  of  all  mem- 
bers. The  Sunday  School  records  must 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  institution 
is  functioning  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
assignment.  Since  all  members  of  the 
Church  are  brought  within  the  scope,  of 
the  Sunday  School's  purpose  by  the  as- 
signment, all  Sunday  School  rolls  taken 
together  should  contain  the  names  of  all 
members  of  the  Church  within  the  ward. 

If  the  rolls  are  complete,  it  should  be 
possible  to  find  the  names  of  every  mem- 
ber in  the  ward  on  one  of  the  four  rolls 
kept.  The  secretary  and  the  member  of 
the  superintendency,  who  is  responsible 
for  records,  should  classify  the  ward 
membership  as  shown  by  the  ward  clerk's 
record,  or  as  gained  by  a  complete  census 
of  the  ward,  into  four  groups,  or  parts, 
a  roll  being  kept  for  each  group  or  part. 
(1)  The  names  of  all  children  under  four 
years  of  age  should  be  entered  upon  the 
CRADLE  ROLL.  (2)  Names  of  all 
members  excused  from. enrollment  by  the 
bishop,  because  of  infirmity  or  Church 
appointment,  which  makes  attendance  at 
Sunday  School  impossible  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  should  be  entered 
upon  the  EXCUSED  ROLL.  (3)  The 
names  of  all  members,  including  those 
who  hold  the  lesser  and  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  who  have  not  attended  Sun- 
day School,  having  not  thus  actively  af- 
filiated themselves  with  the  organization, 


should  be  entered  upon  the  ENLIST- 
MENT ROLL  and  (4)  the  names  of  all 
members,  including  those  who  hold  the 
Priesthood  (Aaronic  and  Melchizedek), 
who  have  attended  Sunday  School  and 
thus  affiliated  themselves  with  the  organ- 
ization, should  be  entered  upon  the  proper 
active  class  roll. 

The  roll  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class 
should  be  made  up  with  sections  set  aside 
for  each  of  the  following:  Elders,  Seven- 
ties and  High  Priests.  When  the  enroll- 
ment is  counted  and  the  attendance  is 
figured,  all  these  are  grouped  together 
without  regard  for  the  quorum  to  which 
they  belong.  The  purpose  of  this  classi- 
fication is  for  the  convenience  of  the  rec- 
ord keepers  of  the  quorums,  who  may 
have  occasion  to  consult  the  Sunday 
School  record  for  data  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  members  of  their  respective 
quorums  in  the  Sunday  School  classes. 

Having  made  up  these  rolls,  prepare 
each  month  charts,  showing  the  rise  and 
fall  and  the  relation  of  enrollment  to  ward 
population  and  of  attendance  to  both  en- 
rollment and  attendance.  At  another  time 
show  the  comparative  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance of  one  department  with  all 
others;  or  the  condition  of  the  school  in 
the  matter  of  punctuality,  subscriptions 
for  Sunday  School  lessons,  preparation 
and  class  activity  of  pupils.  Such  charts 
will  aid  the  superintendency  very  ma- 
terially in  directing  their  efforts  wisely  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  your  school  in 
these  particulars. 

The  need  for  such  comparative  analysis 
and  critical  study  of  the  records  is  ever 
present  and  the  demand  for  the  secretary's 
work  in  preparing  such  chart  analysis  is 
constant.  In  such  ways  the  secretary 
proves  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  school  corps  of  workers. 


The  Battle  Royal 

One  step  each  day — O  such  a  little  climb, 
Mighty  the  flight  in  one  short  year  of  time — 
On,  on  to  realms  of  surety  sublime, 
On,  on  and  up — the  mountain  crest  is  mine. 

Some  deed  of  service  every  day  begun, 
Some  heart  made  glad  before  each  setting  sun, 
Someone  the  nobler  for  the  race  I  run — 
Myself  subdued — the  battle  royal  won ! 

— Bertha  A,  Kleinman. 
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General  Board  Committee:    David  A.  Smith,  Chairman;  Charles  B.  Felt,  Vice  Chairman, 

and  Robert  L.  Judd. 

The    following    department   courses    of  For    Children:       Primary    Department 

study    are    recommended    for    classes    of  Course.    See  page  110. 

children,  young  people  and  adults.     For  „/<*  Young  People:     New   Testament, 

April  lessons  see  pages  of  this  issue  noted  For  Adults:     Old  Testament,  "C,"  see 

in  each  case  :  page  103. 


OKLAHOMA     CITY    SUNDAY     SCHOOL,     CENTRAL     STATES     MISSION 
Hugo  Patterson,  Superintendent;  Ellas  M.  Tihbs,  First  Assistant;  Jolm  Hench- 
el,  Second  Assistant;  Cora  Elliott,  Secretary;  Alonzo  F.  Honkin,  District  President. 
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L.  D.   S.  SUNDAY   SCHOOL,  RED  HILL,  MISSISSIPPI 
Standing,  at  the  extreme  right  are:      Elder!  F.  B.   Harvey,  and   W.   A.  BriU, 
Superintendent  of  the  Red  Hill   Sunday   School.     Kneeling  In  front   of   them   are: 
Elders  Wm.  Rogers  and  Wm.  Armstrong. 


"Keep  a  good  hold  on  your  tongue;  it*s  in  a  wet  place." 
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Edward  P.  Kimball,  Chairman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Vice  Chairman;  P.  Melvin  Petersen 


UNION  WORK  FOR  APRIL 
Songs  of  Edification 
The  Doctrinal  Lyric 

The  highest  type  of  doctrinal  hymn 
might  be  called,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  doctrinal  lyric.  The  spirit  of 
such  songs  may  be  understood  from  Web- 
ster's definition  of  lyric  poetry,  which  is: 
"Lyric  poetry,  whether  actually  sung  or 
not,  is  generally  composed  in  stanzas,  and, 
as  distinguished  from  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  is  expressive  of  the  poet's  feeling 
rather  than  of  outward  incident  or  event." 
The  important  part  of  this  definition  for 
our  present  discussion  is  that  such  poetry 
is  expressive  of  the  poet's  FEELING: 
and  by  our  designation  "doctrinal  lyric" 
we  mean  to  imply  a  song  that  embodies 
principles  of  doctrine  set  forth  and  ex- 
pressed as  the  FEELING  of  the  poet 
regarding  them,  rather  than  a  mere  DE- 
SCRIPTION didactically  of  the  truth. 

According  to  some  authorities  this  is 
the  only  type  of  doctrinal  hymn  which 
fully  attains  spiritual  reality  and  whose 
teaching  power  far  surpasses  the  formally 
didactic,  "the  hymn,  says  one  writer, 
meaning  the  doctrinal  lyric,  which  pre- 
sents doctrine  lyrically,  as  mediated  (I 
was  about  to  say,  filtered)  through  per- 
sonal experience."     (Louis  F.  Benson.) 

The  special  sphere  of  hymnody  lies  in 
the  feelings  rather  than  the  understand- 
ing. The  distinction  between  a  catechism 
and  a  doctrinal  hymn  is  that  the  former 
states  with  precision  the  doctrine,  while 
the  latter  gives  it  in  -terms  of  feeling.  The 
true  hymn  is  conceived  in  the  feelings, 
most  often  is  born  from  some  poignant 
personal  experience,  and  aims  to  evoke 
it.  But  feeling  has  its  root  in  understand- 
ing if  ;t  be  more  than  mere  excitement. 
"The  hymn  that  cometh  up  like  a  flower 
and  whose  fragrance  fills  the  sanctuary 
is  always  rooted  in  some  doctrine:  first 
apprehended  and  then  transmuted  through 
personal  .'experience  into  a  personal  con- 
viction. I  believe,  therefore,  I  have  spoken: 
but  it  is  the  feelings  of  the  heart  that 
make  my  words  melodious."  (Benson.) 
Again,  "a  great  hymn,  I  venture  to  think, 
is  the  fullest  embodiment  of  Christian 
doctrine.  For  a  great  hymn  is  'the  echo 
of  a  great  soul'  giving  lyrical  expression 
to  truth  apprehended  through  a  high  ex- 
perience, in  words  that  both  use  the  com- 
mon   spteech    and    transcend    it."      This 


means  simply  that  what  poetry  can  do  for 
doctrine  is  to  humanize  it,  to  set  it  in  the 
light  of  the  imagination  and  to  clothe  it 
with  feeling.  And  it  is  this  humanizing 
process  to  be  found  in  good  hymns,  even 
in  the  simpler  type  such  as  are  appro- 
priate for  Sunday  School,  that  has  made 
the  hymnals  of  Christianity  the  actual 
creeds  of  thousands  who  never  could  be 
influenced  to  study  the  catechism.  A 
noted  writer  on  this  subject  said  not  long 
ago  that  he  did  not  envy  the  man  who 
may  feel  the  call  to  conduct  the  rising 
generation  through  a  course  of  systematic 
theology  addressed  to  minds  hostile  to 
authority  and  careless  of  discipline,  but 
that  ,he  did  cherish  a  hope  of  reaching 
them,  more  insidiously,  through  the 
avenue  of  Christian  song  that  lifts  up  to 
an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  feeling  in 
which  truth  may  be  discerned.  This 
might  be  classed  as  hyperbole,  but  the 
truth  remains  still  that  most  often  the 
understanding  is  reached  through  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  at  least  in  the  vital 
matters  of  life. 

Let  the  class  go  over  again  the  list 
given  in  last  month's  lesson  as  "didactic 
hymns"  and  after  examining  them  deter- 
mine which  are  the  most  valuable  as  con- 
sidered under  this  discussion.  What  is  the 
difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  songs 
"Never  be  Late"  and  "Pansies?"  Con- 
tinue their  comparison,  and  search  in  the 
book  for  others  of  this  lyric  doctrinal 
type. 

PRACTICE  SONG  FOR  APRIL 

No.  184,  "Oh,  I  Had  Such  a  Pretty 
Dream,  Mama." 

This  is  a  song  little  children  love  to 
sing.  It  is  appropriate  for  Mother's  Day, 
and  is  not  too  frequently  sung.  It  lends 
itself  well  to  part  singing  because  of  the 
completeness  harmonically  in  the  soprano 
and  alto,  there  being  few  open  fourths 
and  fifths.  It  would  be  well  to  urge  all 
the  smaller  children  to  sing  the  soprano 
and  the  larger  ones  even  sopranos  to  sing 
alto.  This  would  make  a  pleasing  effect 
if  the  school  used  the  song  in  the  Moth- 
er's Day  program. 

The  fact  that  the  strongest  melodic 
lines  are  in  the  soprano  and  alto,  it  leaves 
the  other  two  voices,  tenor  and  bass,  quite 
simple,  and  very  easy  to  sing.  We  have 
heard  this  song  most  effectively  sung  in 
four  parts  by  following  this  plan,  and 
urge  that  the  schools  try  it. 
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ORGANISTS 

Lesson  4.  Sustained  Tones 

Study  Outline 

I.  Technic. 

1.  Finger  control. 

2.  Tied    notes    as    an    aid    to    legato 
playing. 

II.  Registration. 

Uses  of  16  ft.  stops. 
III.  Interpretation. 

1.  Unity. 

2.  Variety. 

3.  Exaggeration  in  dynamics. 
IV.  Supplementary   Material. 

Lessons  IV,  V,  Organists's  Manual. 
Pages   8,   9,    10,    11,    Archers'    Reed 

Organ  Method. 
Voluntary  by  Spohr,  page  58,  Gems 

for  the  Organ— Jackson. 
Voluntary  by  Fuhrer,  page  63,  Gems 

for  the  Organ — Jackson. 
"The  Joyful  Song"   (Chorus),   D.  S. 

S.  Songs,  No.  242. 

Technic : 

1.  Finger  Control. 

Ability  to  keep  one  or  two  keys  de- 
pressed while  other  fingers  of  the  same 
hand  play  a  number  of  notes  of  shorter 
rhythmic  value  is  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment of  the  finished  organist.  The  Pre- 
lude and  Postlude  of  this  lesson  furnish 
good  material  for  practice  in  this  type  of 
organ  technic.  The  long  notes  must  be 
sustained  their  full  values  and  the  shorter 
notes  must  be  perfectly  connected.  As 
this  phase  of  organ  technic  is  essential, 
organists  are  urged  to  also  practice  the 
suggested  supplementary  material,  espe- 
cially that  given  in  Archer's  Reed  Organ 
Method. 

2.  Tied    Notes    as    an    Aid    to    Legato 
Playing. 

In  very  sustained  organ  music  repeated 
notes  may  sometimes  be  tied  to  intensify 
the  legato  effect.  For  example,  the  E 
flats  in  measures  one  and  two  and  the 
A  flats  in  measures  three  and  four  in  the 
left  hand  part  of  the  Prelude  may  be 
tied.     Find  other  examples. 

Registration: 
1.  Uses  of  16  ft.  Stops. 

16  ft.  stops  sound  an  octave  lower  than 
normal  pitch  and  give  a  dark,  and  some- 
times thick,  color  to  the  tone.  They 
should  be  used  with  discretion.  Usually 
a  sixteen  ft.  stop  in  the  right  hand  part 
does  not  blend  with  the  human  voice  and 
should  generally  not  be  used  except  in 
accompanying  large  bodies  of  singers,  and 
then  only  when  mixed  with  brilliant  4  and 


2  ft.  stops  and  octave  couplers.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  solo  stop  either  alone  or  in 
connection  with  an  8  ft.  stop,  a  4  ft.  stop 
or  with  both  8  and  4  ft.  stops  in  com- 
binations. Another  use  of  it  is  to  play 
the  music  an  octave  higher  than  written 
using  either  16  ft.  stops  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  8  ft.  stops.  Experiment 
with  the  Prelude  and  Postlude  in  this 
lesson,  using  both  16  ft.  stops  alone  and 
also  in  combination  with  8  ft.  stops,  play- 
ing the  notes  an  octave  higher  than  they 
are  written. 

Interpretation: 
1.  Unity,     Variety,      Exaggeration      in 
dynamic  effects. 

The  phrasing  of  the  music  of  this  les- 
son is  not  indicated.  Determine  your- 
selves how  it  should  be  phrased.  Two 
fundamental  points  of  interpretation  are 
unity  and  variety.  The  general  outline 
of  the  music  must  always  be  preserved. 
Variety  is  obtained  by  contrast  in  the 
various  sections  and  phrases.  Contrast 
comes  through  variety  of  color  in  regis- 
tration, phrasing  and  dynamic.  Dynamics 
are  more  apt  to  be  underdone  than  over- 
done. Exaggerate,  therefore,  all  dyna- 
mic effects  for  practice  and  then  what 
seems  to  be  too  much  at  first  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  right  in  performance. 

PSYCHOLOGY   OF  THE  VOICE 

There  are  three  distinct  parts  of  the 
human  anatomy  which  are  used  in  pro- 
duction of  tone.  First  there  are  the  lungs 
which  supply  breath  by  the  aid  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  rib  muscles.  Then  there  is 
the  Larynx,  at  the  top  of  the  wind  pipe, 
the  Larynx  being  that  part  of  the  throat 
which  contains  the  vocal  cords  and  their 
supporting  cartilages.  Then  there  are  the 
mouth  and  nose,  which  govern  the  quality 
of  the   tone. 

The  lungs  allow  air  to  flow  into  them 
when  they  are  distended.  This  distension 
may  be  brought  about  in  several  ways — 
by  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostal 
(rib)   muscles. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  large  muscle  ex- 
tending across  the  base  of  the  lungs,  in 
the  form  of  an  arch.  When  the  diaphragm 
is  contracted,  this  arch  is  pulled  down  and 
brought  nearer  to  a  horizontal  line,  giving 
greater  lung  capacity,  permitting  air  to 
rush  in  to  fill  the  enlarged  cavities.  When 
the  diaphragm  is  relaxed,  it  extends  up- 
ward into  its  arched  position.  This  al- 
lows the  lung  tissues  to  contract  and  ex- 
pel the  air  that  was  taken  in.  The  rib 
muscles  come  into  play  when  the  breath- 
ing is  done  by  throwing  out  the  front 
part  of  the  chest.  The  diaphragm,  from 
its  size  and  position,  is  of  paramount  im- 
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portance.  It  not  only  governs  the  lungs, 
but  also  regulates  the  motion  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  important  organs  situated 
below  it.  A  well  developed  diaphragm 
is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  good  health 
as  well  as  good  singing.  If  one  will  lie 
flat  on  his  back  and  breathe  slowly  and 
deeply,  he  will  notice  that  the  diaphragm 
governs  the  internal  motions  of  all  vital 
organs.  By  this  method  of  breathing  the 
lungs  are  filled  with  ease,  giving  much 
more  air  than  by  any  other  method.  Deep 
breathing  is  to  be  cultivated  most  per- 
sistently as  an  aid  to  health  and  also  an 
aid  to  vocal  strength  and  reserve.  Breath- 
ing from  the  diaphragm  should  be  made 
into  a  habit,  which  will  continue  through 
both  waking  and  sleeping   hours. 

At  the  top  of  the  wind  pipe  is  the 
larynx,  or  voice  box,  in  which  the  tone 
is  formed  from  the  air  current  that  the 
lungs  supply  through  the  wind  pipe. 
The  larynx  consists  of  a  number  of  cartil- 
ages, joined  by  muscles,  the  whole  being 
covered  by  membrane  and  suspended 
from  the  tongue  bone.  In  the  larynx  are 
the  vocal  cords,  or  bands,  which  regulate 
the  pitch  of  tone.  All  these  cords  and 
muscles  are  regulated  involuntarily,  but 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  laws  of  re- 
laxation, breathing  and  posture  of  the 
body.  (Compare  posture  in  cut  No.  1 
and  No.  2.) 

The  narrow  slit  between  the  vocal  cords 
is  called  the  glottis.  The  vocal  cords  do 
not  actually  give  the  vibrations  like  the 
string  of  a  violin  but  by  rapidly  opening 
and  closing  of  the  glottis  they  regulate 
the  tiny  puffs  that  make  the  air  column 
in  the  throat  vibrate.  This  air  column 
is   moved    on   into   the    mouth    and   nasal 


cavities  and  finally  reaches  the  open  and 
unrestricted  space  outside  of  the  body. 

The  mouth  and  nose  are  great  reson- 
ators which  greatly  amplify  the  tiny  air 
waves  that  find  their  beginning  in  the 
glottis.  The  nose,  unlike  the  mouth,  may 
not  be  freely  moved.  The  nasal  cavi- 
ties are  practically  unchanged  in  shape 
during  singing.  These  cavaties.  should  be 
kept  open  at  all  timers. 

No.1  No.  2 


GOOD  BAD 

POSTURES 

The  accompanying  cut,  if  studied,  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  correct  posture.  Later 
articles  will  also  refer  to  it. 


LAMANITE  I>.  D.  S.   CHILDREN  ATTENDING  U.   S.  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL   AT 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 
In  Charge:     Bishop  Tiffany,  of  Papago  Ward,  and  Wife   (center),  with  Elders 
R,  H.  Stewart  and  Harvey  J.  Steel,  Missionaries  of  the  California  Mission. 
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George  R.  Hill,  Chairman;  Elbert  D.  Thomas  and  George  A.  Hblt 


Lesson  22.     Problems  in  Adult  Learning 

This  fourth  cross-section  bids  us  look 
at  maturity.  Fortunately,  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  Schools  appeal  to  the  adult 
mind  as  well  as  the  child's.  Parents 
join  with  the  children  in  this  Sunday 
morning  gospel  school.  More  particular- 
ly so  of  late  since  the  Sunday  School 
hour  has  become  the  Priesthood  hour  for 
gospel  study. 

What  problems  inhere  in  the  teaching 
of  adults?  It  must  be  clear  that  most  of 
the  tendencies  discernible  at  an  earlier 
age  have  but  developed  under  the  matur- 
ing of  the  years.  Some  few  may  have 
been  sloughed  off  or  crowded  out  of  first 
range  view. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  psy- 
chologists and  educators  hinted  that  youth 
was  the  period  for  learning  and  that  if 
learning  hadn't  been  achieved  by  thirty 
there  was  little  hope  for  him  who  came  to 
the  fountain  after  that  age.  The  notion 
persisted  for  years.  Of  course,  people 
learned  after  thirty,  but  the  stress  upon 
educational  training  was  not  advocated 
for  later  years.  But  of  recent  years  new 
emphases  have  been  felt.  Education  is 
regarded  as  a  life-process.  Adult  learn- 
ing has  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements   in   American  progress. 

A  recent  publication  "Adult  Education 
and  the  Library"  suggests  the  scope  of 
adult  education. 

"Adult  education  may  be  defined  ab- 
stractly as  the  co-extension  of  education 
with  life — learning  as  a  life-long  process 
rather  than  a  preparation  for  life  given 
in  youth  and  ceasing  with  youth.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  it  may 
be  defined  as  the  effort  to  continue  learn- 
ing while  occupied  primarily  with  the 
pursuit  of  a  livelihood  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  maturity.  But  as  a  living  in- 
stitution and  a  problem  it  is  best  defined 
by  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  activities 
by  which  adults  in  the  United  States  are 
attempting  to  educate  themselves  or 
broaden  their  education. 

"The  extent  and  variety  of  these  ac- 
tivities have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
studies  just  made  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Library  and  Adult  Education  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  In  the  corres- 
pondence schools  of  the  country  1,500,000 
are  enrolled  every  year.    The  Chautauqua 


Institution  in  New  York  has50,000  at  its 
summer  sessions.  In  university  extension 
classes  150,000  pursue  courses  of  college 
and  professional  standard.  Workers'  ed- 
ucation classes  are  attended  by  30,000 
from  the  ranks  of  the  labor-conscious. 
Organizations  like  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  Knights  of  Colum- 
tb,us  and  'Hebrew  associations  conduct 
educational  work  for  several  _  hundred 
thousand.  And  one  cannot  estimate  the 
number  of  those  who  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  evening  schools,  public 
forums,  summer  schools  for  workers,  lo- 
cally organized  enterprises,  and  spontan- 
eously formed  study  groups,  to  whom 
must  be  added  the  individuals,  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  realized,  who 
by  their  own  reading  and  study  are  seek- 
ing to  increase  their  intellectual  attain- 
ments. Even  if  there  be  cancelled  out  of 
these  efforts  all  that  is  designed  only  to 
procure  a  larger  salary  or  that  is  so  little 
sustained  or  so  popularized  as  to  come 
under  the  classification  of  entertainment 
rather  than  education,  there  is  a  residue 
which  has  a  genuine  educational  content. 
In  quantity  and  kind  it  is  impressive; 
and  it  calls  for  the  attention  and  coopera- 
tion of  those  agencies  equipped  to  assist 
such  effort  even  when  that  is  not  their 
designated  function.  Among  the  foremost 
of  such  agencies  is  the.  public  library," 

The  .significance  of  this  movement  is 
further  stressed  in  a  report  by  L.  R. 
Alderman,  specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  quoted  in  School  and 
Society — 

"If  every  district  in  the  land  were  able 
to  secure  proportionately  as  large  an  at- 
tendance of  the  adult  population  as  does 
Buffalo,  our  school  attendance  would  be 
over  5,000,000  instead  of  the  550,000,  or 
less,  as  is  probably  the  case  now. 

"Nearly  7,000,000  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween 14  and  21  years  of  age,  who  have 
not  finished  secondary  school,  are  not  at- 
tending any  school.  Experience  in 
numerous  locations  in  the  United  States 
reveals  the  facts  that  many  of  these  and 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  are 
anxious  to  attend  night  school  if  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Seven 
per  cent  of  the  total  adult  population  in 
Buffalo  is  in  evening  schools.  The  cost 
of  the  evening  school  program  is  but  5 
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per    cent    of    the    total    cost    of    the    day 
school. 

"The  main  need  is  not  schools  for  aliens, 
not  schools  for  native-born  illiterates,  but 
schools  of  elementary  and  secondary 
grade  for  all  residents  in  the  land  who 
need  this  type  of  education. 

"In  Gary,  Ind.,  reports  show  that  16 
2/3  per  cent  of  the  entire  adult  population 
is  attending  afternoon  or  evening  classes. 
Many  of  the  younger  people  in  Gary  are 
taking  advantage  of  these  classes,  are 
finishing  a  high  school  course,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  are  taking  college 
subjects,  showing  clearly  that  if  the  right 
appeal  is  made,  young  people  are  anxious 
to  secure  an  education.  If  all  of  the 
districts  of  the  country  secured  propor- 
tionately as  large  an  attendance  of  peo- 
ple over  compulsory  school  age  as  does 
Gary,  we  would  have  an  evening  school 
attendance  of  over  ,12,000,000.  The  two 
cities  mentioned,  together  with  others, 
have  developed  the  technique  of  ad- 
vertising and  have  made  their  schools  so 
interesting  that  large  numbers  of  adults 
are  being  reached.  Among  the  other  cities 
making  a  great  success  of  this  type  of 
work  might  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Oakland,  Calif.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Joliet, 
111.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Johns- 
town, Pa.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Detroit, 
Mich.;   Dallas.  Tex.;   Richmond,  Va. 

"A  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  has 
been  advocated  for  years.  Industry  has 
long  since  discovered  that  satisfactory 
profits  can  be  made  only  when  its  plants 
are  used  to  capacity.  School  buildings  are 
used  only  a  part  of  the  time  that  they 
might  be  used.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  public  school  buildings  would 
accommodate,  with  some  adjustments  for 
proper  seating,  20,000,000  adults  who  need 
elementary  instruction.  *  *  * 

"Illiteracy  and  ignorance  are  being  per- 
petuated from  generation  to  generation 
by  the  influence  of  one  generation  to  the 
next.  It  is  being  realized  more  and  more 
that  in  order  to  reach  children  you  must 
reach  their  parents  and  their  neighbors. 
In  Buncombe  (County,  North  Carolina,  it 
was  found  that  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  rural  communities  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  attendance  of  their  par- 
ents at  evening  schools. 

"I  saw,  in  France,  whole  camps  of  our 
young  men  who  had  been  sent  from  this 
republic  to  'make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy'  and  who  could  not  read.  Many 
of  these  men  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'democracy.'  They  could 
not  read  the  preamble  to  the  constitution. 
Our  military  authorities  in  many  cases, 
before  they  could  use  these  men  effective- 
ly, had  to  turn  schooolmasters  and  teach 


them  how  to  read  simple  directions.  Il- 
literacy is  not  only  a  cause  of  accidents, 
disease  and  crime  in  times  of  peace,  but  it 
is  a  dangerous  handicap  in  times  of  war. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that 
6  per  cent  of  our  entire  population  can 
not  sign  their  names.  The  Army  tests 
in  1917  of  1,500,000  men  showed  that  25.3 
per  cent  of  them  could  not  get  the  mean- 
ing from  a  typewritten  page,  nor  could 
they  write  a  letter." 

Not  only  are,  these  observations  stimu- 
lating, but  the  findings  of  students  relative 
to  the  possibilities  of  adults  to  go  on 
learning  are  most  heartening.  For  years 
Professor  Thorndike  of  Columbia  together 
with  the  late  Professor  James  of  Harvard 
had  insisted  that  men  rarely  lived  up  to 
their  possibilities  —  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  become  routinized  on  the 
plateaus  of  middle  age. 

But  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  we  have  been  given  proof  by  way  of 
actual  findings  from  studies  made  that  the 
adult  mind  can  go  on  with  effective  learn- 
ing. The  findings  of  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  are  to  the  effect  that  ability  to  learn 
heightens  up  to  about  the  age  of  twenty 
and  that  thereafter  it  remains  largely 
constant  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
suffering  from  a  slight  decline.  His  fig- 
ures actually  show  that  in  the  study  of  a 
new  language  learners  forty-two  years 
of  age  did  five-sixths  as  well  as  learn- 
ers of  twenty-two  and  that  both  of  these 
groups  learned  faster  by  the  hour  than 
children  of  twelve.  In  all  three  cases 
the  learners  were  selected  as  of  the  same 
intelligence.  The  conclusion  is  agreed  to 
by  practically  all  psychologists  that,  given 
health  and  the  will  to  learn  coupled  with 
a  keen  interest  in  the  jlessons  in  hand, 
men  and  women  of  fifty  and  sixty  can 
carry  forward  their  learning  to  very  great 
advantage. 

This  ability  of  adults  to  go  on  learning 
with  profit  has  been  emphasized  because 
it  is  the  key  to  whatever  else  might  be 
said.  The  Sunday  Schol  is  an  excellent 
place   to   guarantee   parent   learning. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations  let 
us  turn  through  the  following  suggestions 
as  topics  for  elaborated  discussion. 

1.  The  continued  study  of  parents  is 
one  of  our  best  safeguards  against  the 
break  which  frequently  occurs  between 
succeeding  generations.  The  progress 
available  for  youth  will  inevitably  lead 
them  into  rupture  with  a  static  mature 
group.  Together  they  can  go  forward 
with  common  understanding. 

2.  The  adult  mind,  less  demanding  per- 
haps in  the  matter  of  novelty  and  excite- 
ment than  the  young  mind,  still  responds 
best   when    factors   of  interest    are    most 
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favorable.  Interest  always  is  the  key  to 
learning.  May  we  remind  ourselves  that 
the   "factors   of    interestingness   are: 

The  Vital. 

The   Unusual. 
The  Concrete. 
The  Uncertain. 
The  Similar. 
The   Antagonistic. 
The  Animate. 

3.  Generally,  as  we  get  older  we  de- 
velop a  greater  fondness  for  talking — 
if  we  do  lit.  This  condition  may  grow 
out  of  the  fact  that  our  experience  gives 
us  more  to  talk  about  or  it  may  be  due 
to  our  not  too  great  unwillingness  to 
occupy  "the  center   of  the  stage." 

Two  observations  seem  to  grow  out  of 
this   third  observation: 

A.  Adult  -classes  should  especially  fea- 
ture group  discussions. 

B.  Tact  should  be  employed  to  guard 
against  the  ever-present  talker  with  poor 
terminal  facilities. 

4.  Special  care  is  necessary  to  see  that 
new  and  invigorating  material  is  brought 
in  for  discussion  with  the  adult  group. 
The  fact  that  this  group  is  easily  led  into 
a  discussion  involves  a  danger  as  well  as 
an  advantage.  Classes  can  easily  get  lost 
in  dicussions  of  "nothing  much"  or  vague 
abstractions.  All  too  gradually  members 
drop  out — not  held  by  material  which 
makes  a  gripping  appeal. 

5.  May  a  final  word  of  caution  be  in- 
dulged, that  adult  discussions  be  confined 
to  levels  upon  which  evidence  can  be 
secured.  "Arm-chair  philosophy"  may  be 
comfortable — but  it  all  too  frequently  lulls 
people  to  intellectual  slumber.  There  are 
ample  subjects  upon  which  data  are  avail- 
able. Then,  too,  life  is  complex  enough 
without  resorting  to  the  mystical  or  ultra 
philosophical. 

Lesson  23,     That  Ever  Recurring 
Challenge — Discipline 

That  very  helpful  volume  "Guidance  of 
Childhood  and  Youth"  published  by  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
opens  with  a  statement  that  might  well 
constitute  a  working  basis  for  all  teach- 
ers in  the  matter  of  discipline. 

"There  is  a  conflict  between  the  child's 
demand  for  freedom  and  the  community's 
demand  for  discipline.  This  conflict  first 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  of  repression 
of  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  adult. 
Authority,  embodied  in  the  parent  and 
representing  the  wisdom  of  the  race  and 
the  obvious  needs  of  social  living,  com- 
mands: "Do  this!"  The  child,  knowing 
nothing  of  social  needs  and  proprieties, 
continues  his  own  activities  without  con- 


cern. Or,  i  authority,  representing  the 
helpful  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
warns  the  child:  "Don't  do  that!"  But 
the  impulse  driving  the  young  organism 
to  adventure  or  experimentation  asserts 
itself,  perhaps  at  serious  risk  to  personal 
well-being  or  to  valuable  property. 

"Now  this  conflict  between  what  the 
child  is  at  first  blindly  impelled  to  do  or 
later  Consciously  desires,  and  what  human 
experience  and  the  conditions  of  life  re- 
quire that  he  do  or  avoid  doing,  is  at 
bottom  the  problem  of  freedom  and  dis- 
cipline. On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  let 
the  child  do  always  and  everywhere 
what  he  feels  like  doing;  that  kind  of 
freedom  would  lead  him  soon  to  self-de- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
consent  to  converting  the  child  into  an 
automaton  controlled  in  all  his  actions  by 
external  compulsion;  that  kind  of  dis- 
cipline is  no  less  destructive  of  all  that 
makes   life   worth   living. 

"This  conflict  may  be  variously  con- 
sidered as  one  between  implicit  and 
reasoned  obedience,  or  as  one  between 
spontaneous  and  forced  attention,  or  as 
one  between  interest  and  predetermined 
forms  in  guidance  and  training.  The 
problem  becomes  eventually  not  that  of 
choosing  between  leaving  the  child  to  his 
own  resources  and  forcing  him  to  adopt 
our  forms  and  conventions,  but  rather  a 
problem  of  so  utilizing  the  child's  impulses 
and  interests  as  to  develop  within  him 
adequate  control  of  self  and  suitable  guid- 
ance for  his  own  further  conduct  and 
development." 

Our  development  is  bound  up  with  our 
choices.  Thanks  to  a  ftvise  creation  we 
are  free  to  choose!  Personality  and  char- 
acter have  their  roots  in  that  choice.  But 
we  do  not  live  alone.  In  order  that  we 
may  "get  on"  with  others,  there  must 
be  mutual  adjustments  in  the  interests  of 
everybody's  welfare.  Then,  too,  our  judg- 
ment may  not  always  be  sound  and  so 
mistakes  are  jmade.  Hence  the  necessity 
not  only  for  direction,  but  for  correction. 

At  the  outset,  certain  fundamental  con- 
cepts ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
teachers: 

1.  It  is  natural  for  children— for  all  of 
us  for  that  matter — to  make  mistakes. 

2.  Errors  of  judgment  or  slips  of  ac- 
cident ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  wilful  perversions. 

3.  Careful  diagnosis,  as  with  the  doctor, 
should  regularly  precede  prescription  or 
punishment. 

4.  Backgrounds  and  antecedent  per- 
formances should  be  considered  in  such 
a  diagnosis  as  coloring  motives  in  a  pres- 
ent difficulty. 

5.  Consider  the  child's  attitude  of  mind 
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after  five  years  of  constantly  hearing 
"Isn't  he  cute"  or  after  iflve  years  of 
vigorous,  unreasoned  corporal  punishment 
for  every  trifle. 

6.  Wisdom  lies  in  anticipating  and  pre- 
venting rather  than  in  correcting. 

7.  "Really  effective  discipline  is  rarely 
expressed;  it  is  rather  felt  by  every  one 
under  its  control."  (O'Shea.) 

8.  The  greatest  kindness  to  a  child  is 
to  treat  him  in  keeping  with  correct  prin- 
ciples. 

9.  Unkindness  lies  in  allowing  a  child 
to  persist  in  doing  what  is  known  to  ibe 
wrong. 

10.  There  is  no  one  key  to  unlock  all 
the  doors  of  conduct.  Each  case  merits 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  analysis. 

11.  As  parents  and  teachers  we  need 
to  develop  care  in  determining  to  what 
extent  our  own  tired  nerves  or  preoc- 
cupied mind  enter  into  our  proclaiming 
the  actions  of  others  worthy  of  punish- 
ment. 

Discipline  is  0112  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  the  quorums  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  Church  today.  Frequently 
the  complaint  is  registered  that  proper  re- 
spect is  not  shown,  either  for  those  in 
important  positions  or  for  our  places  of 
worship. 

The  spirit  that  accompanies  the  political 
rally  or  basketball  game  or  "movie,'  held 
in  our  amusement  halls,  too  frequently  is 
carried  into  our  sacred  meetings.  The 
spirit  of  unconcern  is  carried  into  our 
classrooms  until  all  too  often  to  call  the 
condition  one  of  disorder  is  a  very  in- 
adequate description  of  the  procedure. 

Any_  effort  at  social  control  demands 
discipline.  The  army  succeeeds  as  it  does 
because  of  its  discipline.  Wherever  a 
group  of  individuals  undertakes  action  in 
common,  _  every  member  must  be  willing 
to  sink  interests  of  self  in  welfare  of 
others.  A  class  is  made  up  of  all  kinds 
of  individuals.  They  vary  in  capacity,  in 
ideals,  in  training,  in  attitude,  in  disposi- 
tion, and  in  purpose.  Manifestly  group 
progress  will  be  made  possible  in  any 
such  case  |by  a  mutual  willingness  to  co- 
operate— a  willingness  to  attend  a  discus- 
sion even  though  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  it,  because  it  may  be  of  concern 
to  someone  else  whose  interests  I  have 
undertaken  to  promote.  My  very  pres- 
ence in  the  class  imposes  such  a  responsi- 
bility upon   me. 

It  is  essential  in  a  dicussion  of  discipline 
that  we  agree  as  to  just  what  discipline 
is.  It  is  not  mere  silence.  Silent  "quiet- 
ness" may  be  agreeable,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  make  for  achievement.  Such 
silence  would  be  of  little  worth  if  it 
could    be    achieved,    and    it    cannot    be 


achieved  with  twentieth  century  human 
beings.  The  question  of  the  lad  who  had 
been  taken  to  task  for  his  disturbance  is 
always  refreshing.  The  teacher,  after  a 
somewhat  prolonged  scolding,  had  con- 
cluded: 

"Now,  Tommie,   do  be  quiet." 

"What  fur?" 

The  English  may  not  be  the  choicest, 
but  the  sense  is  wonderfully  significant 
to  the  teacher  who  would  really  under- 
stand the  problem  of  discipline. 

Discipline  is  not  repression.  The  D 
of  discipline  and  the  D  of  don't  have 
been  confused  all  too  often.  Just  as  the 
too  frequent  use  of  the  brakes  on  an 
automobile  ruins  the  lining,  so  the  too 
frequent  "don't"  of  repression  ruins  the 
"good-will  lining"  of  the  boy,  and  when 
that  lining  is  gone  the  "brake  squeaks," 
and  in  emergencies  doesn't  hold  at  all. 

Discipline  rather  consists  in  that  direc- 
tion of  wholesome  activity  which  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  endeavor 
in  which  every  individual  of  a  group  can 
profitably  follow  his  own  interests  while 
allowing  every  other  individual  to  do  the 
same  thing  free  from  interference.  Dis- 
cipline makes  it  possible  for  all  to  do 
the  thing  to  be  done  to  advantage.  It 
may  at  times  require  silence,  it  may  in- 
volve vigorous  action — it  always  presumes 
intelligent  direction  that  holds  those  con- 
cerned to  the  orderly  pursuit  of  an  estab- 
lished   goal. 

Various  means  have  been  devised  for 
the  securing  of  discipline.  The  doctrine 
of  rewards  has  been  and  still  is  being  fol- 
lowed extensively.  To  give  an  individual 
something  for  being  good  has  never  ap- 
pealed to  educators  as  fundamentally 
sound.  It  puts  a  false  evaluation  upon 
virtue.  It  may  be  that  such  a  policy  must 
be  resorted  to  in  emergencies,  but  fol- 
lowed regularly  it  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  disastrous  results.  The  boy  who  has 
regularly  to  be  bought  into  doing  what  he 
should  do  will  likely  raise  his  price  until 
the  method  of  rewards  becomes  ruinous 
both  to  the  father  and  the  boy.  To 
"heroize"  a  boy  in  class  every  time  he 
does  a  meritorious  act  will  very  likely 
spoil  him.  Encouragement,  of  course,  is 
helpful,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  over-in- 
dulged. A  stick  of  candy  may  induce  a 
child  to  go  to  bed  agreeably  each  night, 
but  the  candy  may  spoil  other  things  than 
the  bed-spread.  Moral  fibre  is  built  up  by 
developing  the  habit  of  doing  a  thing  be- 
cause it  is  right — because  it  ought  to  be 
done.  There  are  teachers  and  preachers 
who  hold  the  interest  of  those  taught  by 
tickling  their  ears  with  material,  either 
funny  or  nonsensical.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  a  dangerous  practice 
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in  an  effort  to  win  them  to  what  should 
be  an  attitude  of  religious  devotion. 

Then  there  is  the  doctrine  that  children 
should  be  good  to  please  their  parents  and 
teachers.  This  doctrine  is  akin  to  that  of 
rewards.  It  sets  up  something  of  a  false 
ideal,  though  of  course  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  teach  appreciation  of  those  who 
help  us.  Much  can  be  defended  which 
seeks  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, reverence  for  their  elders.  The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  doc- 
trine may  not  continue  to  appeal  as  funda- 
mentally sound. 

A  third  method  for  securing  discipline 
is  to  compel  it.  This  is  to  resort  to  the 
law  of  things.  A  certain  amount  of  law 
should  characterize  both  the  home  and  the 
classroom.  Obedience  and  order  are  the 
first  laws  of  heaven  and  are  essential  to 
good  social  environment.  But  the  law 
should  be  so  administered  that  the  obe- 
dience exacted  rests  upon  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  purpose  behind  the 
law.  Otherwise  there  comes  a  time  when 
mere  authority  fails  to  control.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  train  children  to  abide  by 
regulations  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  If  duty 
and  love  can  be  coupled,  the  combination 
makes  for  permanent  law-abiding. 

Still  another  doctrine  of  discipline  rests 
upon  a  social  appeal.  Members  of  a  group 
agree  that  in  the  interest  of  everyone's 
welfare  each  individual  will  subscribe  to 
certain  conditions  regardless  of  their  ap- 
plication to  him.  This  principle,  funda- 
mental in  all  democracies,  can  safely  be 
trusted  to  secure  desired  results  in  groups 
mature  enough  to  assure  sound  judgment, 
The  sense  of  justice  in  the  human  soul  is 
a  safe  guarantee  of  both  liberty  and  good 
order.  Many  of  our  classes,  no  doubt, 
could  be  improved  noticeably  if  we  could 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  members  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  assume  to 
govern  themselves. 

Finally,  there  is  the  doctrine  of  interest 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  discipline.  This 
doctrine  implies  that  a  teacher  should  get 
his  class  so  interested  in  doing  what  he 
wants  it  to  do  that  it  hasn't  any  inclina- 
tion to  do  what  it  ought  not  to  do.  Genuine 
interest  may  lead  not  only  to  effort,  but 
to  sacrifice.  ,  The  boy  who  plays  football 
does  not  play  because  of  the  ease  of  the 
game — he  is  fascinated  by  his  interest  in 
the  struggle.  Ample  preparation  and  a 
complete  understanding  of  pupils  will 
make  possible  an  interest  that  disciplines 
without  any  evidence  of  discipline.  Surely 
this  is  the  modern  doctrine  of  .discipline, 
though  with  it  should  be  coupled  that 
wholesome  respect  for  authority  that 
prompts  citizens  to   abide  by  the   law. 

No    discussion    of   discipline    would    be 


complete  which  did  not  mention  at  least 
the  significance  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  one  who  disciplines.  In  so  many  cases, 
when  a  boy  is  corrected,  he  complains  of 
the  teacher. 

"Oh,  well,  he's  got  it  in  for  me." 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  whether 
a  parent  or  teacher  disciplines  a  child  be- 
cause the  child  needs  it,  or  because  the 
parent  or  teacher  is  unnerved  and  has  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings.  The  dis- 
ciplinarian who  can  correct,  when  cor- 
rection is  necessary,  both  in  firmness,  yet 
in  fairness,  so  that  the  person  who  is  cor- 
rected is  made  to  feel  that  the  correction 
grows  out  of  a  desire  to  help  rather  than 
merely  to  punish — that  disciplinarian  will 
exert  an  influence  for  good  that  is  hard  to 
estimate.  He  is  both  a  friend  and  a  bene- 
factor. 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  with  that 
wonderful  passage  from  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  which  gives  us  the  word  of  the 
Lord  on  this  matter  of  controlling  others: 

"No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to 
be  maintained  by  virtue  of  the  Priesthood, 
only  by  persuasion,  by  long  suffering,  by 
gentleness,  and  meekness,  and  by  love  un- 
feigned; 

"By  kindness,  and  pure  knowledge, 
which  shall  greatly  enlarge  the  soul  with- 
out hypocrisy,  and  without  guile; 

"Reproving  betimes  with  sharpness, 
when  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
then  showing  forth  afterwards  an  increase 
of  love  toward  him  whom  thou  hast  re- 
proved, lest  he  esteem  thee  to  be  his 
enemy; 

"That  he  may  know  that  thy  faith- 
fulness is  stronger  than  the  cords  of 
death  ; 

"Let  thy  bowels  also  be  full  of  charity 
towards  all  men,  and  to  the  household  of 
faith,  and  let  virtue  garnish  thy  thoughts 
unceasingly,  then  shall  thv  confidence  wax 
strong  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Priesthood  shall  distil 
upon  thy  soul  as  the  dews  from  heaven. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  thy  constant 
companion,  and  thy  sceptre  an  unchang- 
ing sceptre  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
and  thy  dominion  shall  be  an  everlasting 
dominion,  and  without  compulsory  means 
it  shall  flow  unto  thee  forever  and  ever" 
(Doc.  and  Gov.,  Sec.  121:34-46.) 
Lesson  24.  On  Becoming  a  Teacher- 
After  All  These? 

"The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord."  Proverbs  20:27. 

And  the  candle  is  kindled  by  the  glow 
of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

Therein  lies  the  heart  of  the  art  of 
teaching.  All  else  is  technique— guide 
posts  along  the  way.  Children,  like  men 
and  women,  respond  to  inspiration.     That 
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is  why  Dr.  Maeser  used  to  urge  teachers 
not  merely  to  lay  the  fire  but  to  "kindle 
it."  The  glorious  thing  about  teaching 
is  that  fires  kindled  in  human  souls  may 
burn  forever. 

Twenty-three  lessons  have  now  been 
set  down  in  an  effort  to  help  teachers  in 
the  mechanics  of  teaching  and  in  appre- 
ciating the  real  nature  of  those  whom 
they  are  to  teach.  But  mere  merchanics — 
not  even  learning — can  ever  make  a  great 
teacher.  Influence  lies  in  the  flow  of  spirit 
from  one  personality  to  another.  A  line 
in  Amiel's  Journal  happily  expresses  the 
thought : 

"The  inner  and  unconscious  ideals  of 
the  parents  are  what  teach  the  child;  their 
remonstrances,  their  punishments,  even 
their  bursts  of  emotion,  are  to  him  but 
thunder  and  comedy;  what  they  worship 
is  what  he  desires  and  reflects." 

And  of  course  what  applies  to  parents  is 
equally  true  of  all  other  teachers.  The 
realization  of  that  truth  makes  it  difficult 
to  write  about  the  details  of  securing  a 
testimony.  It  seems  so  empty  to  at- 
tempt to  write  a  recipe.  "Keep  my  Com- 
mandments' 'is  direction  enough  and  yet 
such  an  injunction  to  the  indifferent  or 
thoughtless  may  become  just  one  more 
generality. 

We  stress  the  importance  of  a  teach- 
er's developing  his  own  testimony  because 
if  he  hasn't  one  he  cannot  pass  it  on  to 
those  whom  he  teaches.  And  the  future 
of  this  Church  is  bound  up  with  the  in- 
dividual testimonies  of  its  members.  Chil- 
dren today  face  no  crossing  of  the  plains 
— they  are  chastened  by  none  of  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  days — for  them  there  are 
no  cricket  disasters  and  impending  starva- 
tion— they  hear  no  alarm  of  a  Johnston 
Army — they  are  not  called  upon  to  flee 
homes  and  hear  the  echo  of  a  persecuting 
malice.  Secure  in  comfort  they  face  the 
more  grave  danger — the  danger  of 
thoughtless  indifference.  In  the  ease  of  a 
"laisse-faire"  lies  the  danger  to  their  con- 
victions. Hence  the  call,  for  teachers  who 
can  establish  for  them  the  testimony  of 
their  fathers. 

May  suggestions  be  offered  that  carry 
to  teachers  the  urge  to  be  builders  of 
faith? 

In  the  first  place,  the  converted  teach- 
er believes  what  he  teaches.  There  is^  no 
half-hearted  attitude  toward  the  subject 
in  hand.  To  him  it  is  both  true  and  vital. 
He  teaches  with  a  positiveness  and  an 
assurance  which  grip  pupils.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  the  speech  in  which  a 
speaker  merely  makes  certain  observations 
— sets  forth  certain  specified  facts — and 
the  speech  in  which  those  same  facts  are 
heightened    by    that    glow    of    conviction 


which  stamps  them  as  indispensable  es- 
sentials to  proper  living.  The  prayer  of 
a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  prayer  is 
an  example  of  the  emptiness  of  unbelief. 
Mere  words.  No  man  is  ever  touched 
by  such  an  empty  form.  Such  prayers  have 
none  of  that  Heaven  Force  which  estab- 
lishes communion  with  the  Lord.  Surely 
"They  draw  near  me  with  their  lips,  but 
their  hearts  are  far  from  me." 

To  everyone  comes  the  experience  of 
listening  to  the  heavy  phrases  of  him  who 
would  argue  and  harangue  his  auditors 
into  salvation.  How  his  words  seem  not 
only  to  close  their  minds,  but  to  shut 
their  hearts  as  well!  He  fairly  talks  so 
loudly  that  they  can't  hear  him.  And  then 
some  humble  follower  of  Him  who 
shunned  the  orator's  eloquence  moves  to 
tears  the  same  audience  by  his  simple 
utterance  of  what  he  knows  and  feels  to 
be  true.  He  adds  the  conviction  of  con- 
version to  mere  "hard-headedness."  When 
a  man  knows  that  that  which  he  teaches 
is  true  there  is  a  spirit  that  gives  power 
to  what  he  says.  "The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life." 

And  so  the  teacher  who  would  become 
a  converter  must  feel  the  truth  of  what 
he  teaches  so  that  a  spirit  of  conviction 
extends  from  him  to  his  class  and  so  takes 
hold  of  the  members  that  they,  too,  feel 
the  truth  of  what  he  says.  In  short,  the 
real  teacher  must  have  a  testimony  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  must  be  caught  up  by  that 
same  spirit  that  opened  the  heavens  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith- — only  then  can 
he  really  teach.  The  Lord  has  so  re- 
vealed: 

"And  they  shall  observe  the  covenants 
and  church  articles  to  do  them,  and  these 
shall  be  their  teaching,  as  they  shall  be 
directed  by  the  spirit: 

"And  the  Spirit  shall  be  given  unto 
you  by  the  prayer  of  faith  and  if  ye  re- 
ceive not  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  teach." 
(Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  42:13,14.) 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  is 
ordained  of  me  and  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  word  of  truth  by  the  Comforter,  in 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  doth  he  preach  it 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  or  some  other  way? 

"And  if  it  be  by  some  other  way,  it  is 
not  of  God. 

"And  again,  he  that  receiveth  the  word 
of  truth,  doth  he  receive  it  by  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  or   some  other  way? 

"If  it  be  some  other  way  it  be  not  of 
God: 

"Therefore,  why  is  it  that  ye  cannot 
understand  and  know  that  he  that  re- 
ceiveth the  word  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
receiveth  it  as  it  is  preached  by  the  Spirit 
of  truth? 
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"Wherefore,  he  that  preacheth,  and  he 
that  receiveth,  understandeth  one  another, 
and  both  are  edified  and  rejoice  together: 

"And  that  which  doth  not  edify  is  not 
of  God  and  is  Darkness; 

"That  which  is  of  God  is  light:  and  he 
that  receiveth  light  and  continueth  in  God, 
receiveth  more  light,  and  that  light  grow- 
eth  brighter  and  brighter  until  the  perfect 
day."     (Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  50:17,  24.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher's  belief 
must  be  translated  into  daily  life.  "Come, 
follow  me,"  is  the  admonition  that  makes 
for  conversion.  A  young  man  recently, 
in  characterizing  the  biggest  failure 
among  teachers  that  he  had  ever  known, 
remarked,  "He  simply  couldn't  teach  us 
anything.  He  started  in  by  giving  us  a 
vigorous  lecture  against  tobacco,  but  be- 
fore a  week  had  passed  we  all  knew  that 
he  himself  smoked.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  given  up  teaching  right  there.  We 
couldn't  see  any  truth  in  him  after  that, 
for  the  'smoke'  of  his  own  deception." 

At  the  outset  a  teacher  ought  to  ap- 
preciate just  what  a  testimony  is  and  how 
it  varies  with  the  age  and  experience  of 
children.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake  as  a 
general  rule  to  expect  young  children  to 
give  expression  to  a  testimony  such  as 
might  'be  borne  -by  :an  adult.  True, 
some  children  enjoy  at  an  early  age  the 
spirit  of  testimony  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  do  seem  to  know  that  the  Gospel  is 
true.  But  it  is  wiser  not  to  expect  too 
much.  Then,  too,  testimonies  vary  with 
individuals.  Teachers  ought  to  look  out 
for  expressions  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  pupil  in  question  rather  than  to 
expect  all  pupils  to  measure  up  to  a  set 
standard. 

With  a  proper  conception  of  a  testi- 
mony, the  teacher  then  owes  certain 
rather  definite  obligations  to  his  class. 

He  ought  to  feature  testimony-bearing 
rather  than  to  apologize  for  it.  In  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
there  can  be  no  more  sacred  opportunity 
than  that  which  allows  pupils  to  open 
their  hearts  to  their  Creator. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher  may  well  bring 
into  his  class  by  way  of  inspiration  some- 
one well  established  in  the  faith  whose 
experiences  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
version. There  are  in  every  ward  in  the 
Church  those  men  and  women  who  know 
of  a  surety  that  the  Gospel  is  true.  Why 
not  bring  them  in  occasionally  to  stimu- 
late testimony  bearing?  Might  it  not 
be  well,  also,  to  take  the  class  as  a  class 
to  our  Fast  Day  Sacrament  service,  there 
to  let  them  enjoy  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
testimony  that  is  so  characteristic  of  these 
meetings?  There  is  a  feeling  of  conver- 
sion that  attends  these  meetings  that  all 
boys   and   girls   must   feel— must   feel    so 


keenly  that  they  in  turn  will  want  to  give 
expression  to  their  own  convictions. 

And  finally,  as  teachers,  let  us  remind 
ourselves  that  in  this  matter  of  promoting 
the  bearing  of  testimonies  we  should  ex- 
ercise a  patience  that  is  full  of  tolerance 
and  forebearance.  Some  few  individuals 
are  converted  suddenly;  others  respond  to 
the  truth  gradually;  and  there  are  those 
who  do  well  if  they  really  respond  to  the 
feeling  of  conversion  at  the  end  of  a  life- 
time. As  one  of  our  leaders  has  so  beau- 
tifully pointed  out,  the  Master,  Himself, 
did  not  convert  the  world  in  a  day,  not 
in  a  year.  He  has  not  converted  it  in  all 
these  centuries.  His  plan  seems,  to  be  to 
teach  the  truth  and  wait  patiently  until 
the  divinity  in  man  asserts  itself — until 
man  walks  by  his  own  light  into  eternal 
truth.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such  ex- 
ample may  teachers  well  labor  on  in 
earnestness,  happy  in  the  thought  that 
He  will  hasten  in  His  own  due  time 
what  to  them  may  seem  a  long,  slow 
process. 

Teachers  need  not  be  burdened  with  a 
long  preachment  as  to  what  they  should 
do.  The  Gospel  declares  so  simply  and 
plainly  their  guarantee  of  God's  blessing 
that  only  a  suggestion  need  be  offered. 

The  teacher's  habits  of  daily  living  are 
his  real  teaching.  What  he  does  compels 
following.  That  brief  but  illuminating, 
characterization  of  Jesus'  ministry  voices 
a  mighty  tribute: 

"And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  heal- 
ing all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  man- 
ner of  disease  among  the  people."  (Matt. 
4:23.) 

Virtue  is  potent  and  a  clean  life  is  a 
clarion  call  to  arms. 

Confidence  in  leaders  and  a  hearty  co- 
operation with  them  in  furthering  worthy 
ends  is  a  platform  that  enlists  the  full 
support  of  followers. 

Regular  reading  of  the  Lord's  word  and 
an  effort  to  live  its  spirit  into  action  is  a 
constant  source  of  strength. 

The  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  devoted 
prayer  is  a  mighty  guarantee  of  the  spirit 
that  illuminated  the  souls  of  others. 

And  finally  the  leading  of  pupils  into 
the  spirit  of  real  testimony-bearing  is  a 
great  promoter  of  faith. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  con- 
cluding chapter  may  we  suggest  that  there 
be  brought  into  the  Teacher-Training 
class  a  person  whose  very  presence  and 
witness  carry  conversion.  Let  such  a 
person  carry  to  the  hearts  of  teachers  the 
force  of  a  genuine  testimony — a  force 
which  cannot  be  described — which  can 
only  be  felt  and  caught.  Having  caught 
it,  may  you  go  forward  to  kindle  for  the 
Lord   "His   Candles." 
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General  Board  Committee:     Josepii  Fielding  Smith,  Chairman;  George  R.  Hilt,  Vice 
Chairman;  George  M.  Cannon,  Charles  H.  Hart 


WORK  FOR  APRIL,  1929 

First  Sunday  April  7,  1929 

Open  Sunday,     General  Conference 

Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 

General  Subject:     Divine  Authority: 
History  of  the  Priesthood — 54 

Lesson  58.     The  Nephites— Nephi  and 
Lehi,  Sons  of  Helaman 

References:  Helaman,  chapters  5-16:  3 
Nephi  1:1-3. 

Objective:  Showing  how  Nephi  ob- 
tained the  power  to  seal  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  through  his  continued  faithfulness 
in  the  exercise  of  his  Priesthood  in  the 
midst  of  a  wicked  and  rebellious  people. 

Suggestive  Groupings: 

I.  Important  incidents  in  the  ministry 
of  Nephi  and  Lehi  as  recorded  in 
Helaman,  chapter  5. 

a.  Nephi  gives  up  the  judgment  seat 
to    engage  in  the   ministry. 

b.  Nephi  and  Lehi  named  after  their 
"first^  parents"  as  a  means  of  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  first  Lehi  and  Nephi. 

c.  The  charge  of  Helaman  to  his 
sons. 

d.  Nephi  and  Lehi  preach  in  all  the 
land  with  great  power,  confound- 
ing the  Nephite  dissenters  and 
bringing  some  to  repentance;  also 
convincing  thousands  of  Laman- 
ites. 

e.  Their  ministry  in  the  land  of  Ne- 
phi. (Verses  20-52.)  These  should 
be   carefully  studied. 

II.  Nephi's  encounter  with  the  corrupt 
judges  and  the  multitude  near  his 
home.  (Helaman,  chapters  7-9.) 

a.  Nephi's  prayer. 

b.  The  curious  multitude  and  Ne- 
phi's preaching  to  them. 

c.  His  prophecy  of  the  murder  of  the 
Judge. 

d.  His  accusation  and  acquittal. 

III.  The   great  authority   conferred  upon 
Nephi. 

a.  The  sealing  power;  reason  why  it 
was  conferred. 

b.  Only  those  who  have  gained  great 
wisdom  through  faithful  service 
pre  entrusted  with  such  power. 


c.  Nephi  and  Elijah — The  similarity  of 
their  commission  and  of  conditions 
among  the  people  of  Nephi  and  of 
Israel, 
d.  Nephi's  exercise  -of  authority  in 
wisdom. 
IV.  The  Gadianton  Robbers. 

a.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Helaman  6:13-52.    The  blessing  of 

•  prosperity  and  riches  too  often 
prove  means  of  rebellion  and  for- 
getfnlness  of  the  commandments 
of  the    Lord. 

b.  Peoples  as  well  as  individuals 
show  ingratitude  when  blessings  in 
great  abundance  are  bestowed  up- 
on   them. 

c.  The  greatest  wickedness  is  found 
in  those  who  turn  from  the  light 
and  truth  unto  darkness  and  sin. 

"Blessed  art  thou,  Nephi,  for  those 
things  which  thou  hast  done;  for  I  have 
beheld  how  thou  hast  with  unwearying- 
ness  declared  the  word,  which  I  have 
given  unto  thee,  unto  this  people.  And 
thou  hast  not  feared  them,  and  hast  not 
sought  thine  own  life,  but  hast  sought  my 
will,  and  to  keep  my  commandments. 

"And  now,  because  thou  hast  done  this 
with  such  unwearyingness,  behold,  I  will 
bless  thee  forever;  and  I  will  make  thee 
mighty  in  word  and  in  deed,  in  faith  and 
in  works;  yea,  even  that  all  things  shall 
be  done  unto  thee  according  to  thy  work, 
for  thou  shalt  not  ask  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  my  will. 

"Behold,  thou  art  Nephi,  and  I  am  God. 
'-Behold,  I  declare  it  unto  thee  in  the  pres- 
ence of  mine  angels,  that  ye  shall  have 
power  over  this  people,  and  shall  smite 
the  earth  with  famine,  and  with  pestilence, 
and  destruction,  according  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  people. 

"Behold,  I  give  unto  you  power,  that 
whatsoever  ye  shall  seal  cm  earth  shall  be 
sealed  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven; 
and  thus  shall  ye  have  power  among  this 
people." — Helaman   10:4-7. 

"And  thus  we  see  that  except  the  Lord 
doth  chasten  his  people  with  many  afflic- 
tions, yea,  except  he  doth  visit  them  with 
death  and  with  terror,  and  with  famine 
and  with  all  manner  of  pestilence,  they 
will  not  remember  him. 

"O  how  foolish,  and  how  vain,  and  how 
evil,  and  how  devilish,  and  how  quick  to 
do  iniquity,  and  how  slow  to  do  good,  are 
the  children  of  men;   yea,  how  quick  to 
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hearken  unto  the  words  of  the  evil  one, 
and  to  set  their  hearts  upon  the  vain 
things   of  the   world! 

"Yea,  how  quick  to  be  lifted  up  in 
pride;  yea,  how  quick  to  boast,  and  do 
all  manner  of  that  which  is  iniquity;  and 
how  slow  are  they  to  remember  the  Lord 
their  God,  and  to  give  ear  unto  his  coun- 
sels, yea,  how  slow  to  walk  in  wisdom's 
paths!"— Helaman  12:3-5. 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

General  Subject:     Divine  Authority: 
History  of  the  Priesthood— 55 

Lesson  59.     The   Nephites — Samuel,  the 
Lamanite 

Reference:  Helaman,  chapters  13-16. 

Objective:  The  Lord  gives  a  warning 
to  the  rebellious  Nephites,  through  a 
Lamanite  Prophet,  that  they  might  have  a 
means  of  escape  from  their  iniquities 
through  repentance. 

Suggestive  Groupings: 

I.  Samuel,  the  Lamanite,  calls  the  Ne- 
phites   to    repentance. 

a.  Conditions,  spiritually,  among  the 
Nephites;  among  the  Lamanites. 

b.  Nephite  cities  spared  from  de- 
struction because  of  the  few  right- 
eous in  them. 

c.  Samuel  prophesies  evil  to  come 
upon  the  Nephites. — Nothing  but 
repentance  to  save  them.  Hela- 
man 13:1-39. 

d.  They  reject  his  teachings  and  try 
to  kill  him. 

II.  Samuel    commanded    to    return    and 
again  warn  the  Nephites. 

a.  Samuel  predicts  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  sets  the  time. — Hela- 
man 14:1-2. 

b.  The  sign  of  Christ's  birth  in 
Bethlehem.  14:3-13. 

c.  The  sign  of  Christ's  death.  14:14- 
31. 

d.  Changes  upon  the  face  of  the  land. 
14:20-28. 

e.  The  reason  for  the  signs  stated. 
14:28-31. 

III.  The  prediction  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  the  Nephites. — Helaman, 
chapters   14,   15. 

IV.  The  Nephites,  with  some  exceptions, 

reject  the  testimony  of  Samuel. 
V.  The     departure     of     Samuel     from 
among  the   Nephites. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 

General  Subject:     Divine  Authority: 
History  of  the  Priesthood — 56 


Lesson  60.    The  Nephites:  Nephi,  Son  of 
Nephi 

References:  3  Nephi,  chapters  1-10. 

Objective:  To  show  how  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.— Effects  upon  the  people. 

I 
Suggestive  Groupings: 

I.  Attitude    of    the    apostates    towards 
members  of  the  Church. 

a.  A  time  set  by  the  wicked  for  the 
destruction  of  all  who  believed  in 
Christ.     3  Nephi  1. 

b.  Signs  given  and  miracles  wrought, 
but  ignored  by  the  unbelievers. 

c.  Nephi's  concern  for  the  righteous; 
his  prpver  and  the  answer. 

d.  Astonishment  among  the  wicked — 
many   repent. 

II.  Degeneracy  among  the  Nephites. 

a.  The  signs  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
explained  away,  and  the  people 
lapse  again  into  wickedness. 

b.  The  righteous  among  Nephites 
and  Lamanites  combine  for  pro- 
tection against  Gadianton  robbers. 

c.  The  robbers'  demands,  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  people. 

d.  Many  turn  from  the  Church  to 
gross  wickedness. — 3  Nephi  617. 

III.  The  ministry  of  Nephi.    3  Nephi  7-8. 

IV.  The     signs     of    the     crucifixion      of 
Christ.  3  Nephi  8-9. 

a.  The  three  days  of  darkness. 

b.  The  wicked  inhabitants  destroyed. 

c.  The  more  righteous  part  of  the 
people  spared. 

"O  ye  people  of  these  great  cities  which 
have  fallen,  who  are  descendants  of  Jacob, 
yea,  who  are  of  the  house  of  Israel,  how 
oft  have  I  gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  have 
nourished  you. 

"And  again,  how  oft  would  I  have  gath- 
ered you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  yea,  O  ye  people  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  who  have  fallen;  yea, 
O  ye  people  of  the  house  of  Israel,  ye 
that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  as  ye  that  have 
fallen;  yea,  how  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens, 
and  ye  would  not."  3  Nephi  10:4-5. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  proiongeth  days: 
but  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
shortened. 

"The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
gladness:  but  the  expectation  of  the 
wicked  shall  perish. 

"The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strengthened 
to  the  upright:  but  destruction  shall  be 
to  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

"The  righteous  shall  never  be  removed: 
but  the  wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the 
earth."  Proverbs  10:27-30. 
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G&ieral  Board  Committee:    Albert  E.  Bowen,  Chairman;  David  A.  Smith,  Vice  Chairman; 

Henry  H.  Rolapp  and  Jesse  R.  S.  Budge 


LESSONS   FOR  APRIL,    1929 

First  Sunday  April  7,  1929 

Lesson  13.    The  Missionary.    Decorum. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  13. 

Objective:  Proper  decorum  is  indis- 
pensable to  effective  missionary  service, 
and  there  is  really  no  place  or  occasion 
when  improper  or  undignified  conduct  is 
justifiable. 

References:  "Gospel  Doctrine,"  by  Jos. 
F.  Smith,  Chapter  XX;  "Elders'  Manual," 
pp.  15,  16,  19;  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(Missionary  Dept.,  1928),  No.  9. 

President  Young  once  declared: 

"When  I  heard  the  brethren  exhorting 
those  who  are  going  on  missions,  I  wished 
them  to  impress  one  thing  upon  the  minds 
of  the  elders,  for  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  uppermost  there,  which  may  be 
the  means  of  preserving  them  from  re- 
ceiving stains  on  their  characters  from 
which  very  probably  they  may  never  re- 
cover. If  we  get  a  blight  on  our  char- 
acters before  the  Lord,  or  in  other  words, 
lose  ground  and  backslide  by  transgres- 
sions, or  in  any  other  way,  so  that  we  are 
not  up  even  with  the  brethren,  as  we  are 
now,  we  never  can  come  up  with  them, 
again.  But  this  principle  must  be  carried 
out  by  the  elders  wherever  they  go  and 
whatever  they  do,  or  wherever  they  are. 
One  thing  must  be  observed  and  be_  be- 
fore them  all  the  time  in  their  meditations, 
and  in  their  practice,  and  that  is,  clean 
hands  and  pure  hearts,  before  God,  angels 
and  men.  If  the  elders  cannot  go  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  they  had 
better  stay  here,  and  wash  a  little  longer; 
don't  go  thinking  when  you  arrive  at  the 
Missouri  river,  at  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
Ohio,  or  at  the  Atlantic,  that  then  you 
will  purify  yourselves,  but  start  from  here 
with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  and  be 
pure  from  the  crown  of  your  heads  to 
the  soles  of  your  feet,  then  live  so  every 
hour.  Go  in  that  manner,  and  in  that 
manner  labor,  and  return  again  as  clean 
as  a  piece  of  pure,  white  paper.  This  is 
the  way  to  go,  ad  if  you  do  not  do  that 
your  hearts  will  ache." 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  offered  this 
word  of  advice: 

"The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is_  the  di- 
vinely ordained  panacea  for  the  ills  that 
afflict    humanity,    and    pre-eminently    so 


for  the  dread  affliction'  of  sexual  sin. 
Note  the  teachings  of  the  Master  while 
He  ministered  among  men  in  the  flesh— 
they  were  primarily  directed  to  individual 
probity  and  rectitude  of  life.  The  letter 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  suspensed  by  the 
spirit  of  personal  devotion  to  the  right. 
'Ye  have  heard,'  said  He,  'that  it  was  said 
by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That 
whosoever  looketh  on  a  wpman  to  lust 
after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart.'  (Matt.  5-27,  28.) 
The  sin  itself  may  spring  from  the  sensual 
thought,  the  lustful  glance;  just  as  mur- 
der is  often  the  fruitage  of  hatred  or 
covetousness. 

"We  accept  without  reservation  or 
qualification  the  affirmation  of  Diety 
through  an  ancient  Nephite  prophet:  'For 
I,  the  Lord  God,  delight  in  the  chastity 
of  women.  And  whoredoms  are  an  abo- 
mination before  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.'" 

Suggestions:  By  previous  assignment 
have  class  members  bring  to  class  illustra- 
tions of  conduct  which  a  missionary 
should  emulate;  also  specific  instances  of 
men's  loss  of  power  and  influence  through 
improper  conduct.  Lead  the  class  into  a 
free  discussion  of  these  illustrations,  so 
conducted  as  to  leave  the  fixed  impression 
with  the  class  members  that  as  mission- 
aries they  are  ambassadors  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  should  live  up  to  the  dignity 
of  that  calling. 

Questions   for  Teacher 

1.  Why  has  a  man  who  earnestly  tries 
to  live  what  he  preaches  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  one  whose  conduct  does  not 
accord  with  his  teachings?  Give  illustra- 
tions. 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  refined  manners 
and  sincere,  wholesome  conduct  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  Gospel? 

Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 

Lesson  14.    The  Scriptures 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  14. 

Supplementary  References:  II  Peter 
1:19-21;  II  Tim.  3:16;  John  5:39;  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Articles  of  Faith;  Acts  1:16; 
John  20:31;  Doc.  and  Cov.  33:16;  11:22; 
20:11;   68:4;   See   References   at   close   of 
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Chapt.  13— Talmage's  "Article  of  Faith." 
Objective:    The  scriptures  bear  witness 
of  God,  and  teach  the  value  of  obedience 
to  His  commands. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  source   of   scripture   and   of   its 
authority. 

II.  The  consequences  of  obedience   and 
of  disobedience. 

III.  What  scripture  is. 
IV.  Scriptures    accepted   by   the    Latter- 
day  Saints. 

a.  Wherein     it     agrees     with     other 
Christian  acceptations. 

b.  Wherein  it  differs. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. — John  20:31. 

For  my  Soul  delighteth  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  my  heart  pondereth  them — 2 
Nephi  4:15.  Alma  confounded  Zeezrom 
by  unfolding  the  scriptures  unto  him — 
Alma,  Chap.    12. 

Application:  Show  that  faith  in  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  scripture  leads  to: 

1.  An  understanding  of  one's  relation- 
ship to  Diety. 

2.  Tends  to  shape  life  after  the  divine 
pattern. 

3.  Reverence  for  Diety  and  proper  re- 
gard for  fellowman. 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

Lesson  15.    The  Books  of  "The  Law" 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  15. 

Supplementary  References:  Talmage's 
"Articles  of  Faith,"  Chap.  13;  "The  Bible 
in  the  Making,"  Smyth;  Geike's  "Hours 
With  the  Bible;"  The  First  Five  Books 
of  the  Bible  itself. 

Objective:  Various  scriptures  which 
Israel  had  for  generations  accepted  as 
such  were  finally  brought  together  as  the 
Books  of  "The  Law." 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  books  comprised  in  the   Penta- 
teuch, or  Law. 

II.  The  times    during  which   they   were 
given  to  Israel. 

III.  How  they  were  preserved. 

IV.  Their  final  compilation. 
The  source  drawn  upon. 

V.  The  general  nature  and  contents  of 
these  books. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"The  law  and-  the  prophets  and  the 
Psalms  did  not  drop  down  from  heaven 
promiscuously  into  the  world.  God  se- 
lected a  certain  community,  a  certain  re- 
ligious society  in  which  these  books  grew 


and  were  written  and  selected  and  pre- 
served and  transmitted  for  the  world's 
good." — Smyth. 

"Tradition,  history,  literary  analysis, 
and  above  and  beyond  all  these,  the  test 
of  prayerful  research  and  truth-seeking 
investigation,  unite  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  volume  of  scripture,  and  to 
point  the  way,  defined  within  its  covers, 
leading  men  back  to  the  Eternal  Pres- 
ence."— Talmage. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 

Lesson  16.    The  Remaining  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  16. 

Supplementary  References:  "Articles  of 
Faith,"  Chap.  13— Talmage;  "The  Bible 
in  the  Making,"  Smyth;  The  Books  of 
the  Bible  itself. 

Objective:  The  inspiration  of  God 
working  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
His  prophets  induced  them  to  collect  and 
compile  what  long  had  been  accepted  by 
Israel  as  the  word  of  God. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  nature  and  subject  matter  of  the 

"Prophetic"  books. 
II.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  or- 
iginated. 
III.  Their  use  and  final  compilation. 
IV.  The  nature  and  subject  matter  of  the 
remaining  books   of  the   Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"The  Bible  was  formed  even  as  the 
Church  itself  was  formed  by  that  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  the  Life  of  both." — 
Smyth. 

"Thus  the  Bible  formed  itself  by  a 
power  inherent  in  it.  It  won  its  own  way. 
It  built  its  own  throne.  All  that  was  best 
in  human  consciousness  recognized  its 
right  to  rule  over  men.  Its  position,  we 
repeat,  rests  on  no  external  authority,  on 
no  sentence  of  council  or  synod  or  proph- 
et or  saint,  but  on  a  gradual  choice  by  a 
Church  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God." — 
Smyth. 

"Then  sayeth  Jesus  unto  him,  get  thee 
hence,  Satan:  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve."  Matt.  4:10. 

"And  have  ye  not  read  this  scripture; 
the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is 
become  the  head  of  the  corner?"  Mark 
12:10. 

Show  (1)  that  Jesus  Himself  recognized 
and  relied  upon  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures.   John  5:39;  Luke  24:27. 

(2)  The  effect  on  the  life  a  person  or  a 
people  resulting  from  aceptance  of  the 
Scripture. 
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LESSONS   FOR  APRIL 

Course  A— Ages  12,  13,  14 

First  Sunday  April  7,  1929 

Lesson  12.    "Jesus  and  Nicodemus" 

Texts:  John  2:23-25;  John  3:1-21;  Weed 
"A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chap- 
ter 17. 

Objective:  Acceptance  into  the  King- 
dom of  God  requires  the  leaving  off  of 
unclean  thoughts  and  actions  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  clean  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chapter  14;  Talmage,  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  Chapter  12;  Any  Bible  Dic- 
tionary; Dummelow,  "The  One  Volume 
Commentary  of  the  Bible." 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Jesus   and   Nicodemus. 
a.  Identity  of  Nicodemus. 

1.  Aristocrat. 

2.  Member  of  Sanhedrin. 
II.  Nicodemus'  Interest  in  Jesus. 

a.  Knows  He  is  a  great  Teacher. 

b.  Goes  to  Jesus  by  night. 
To  avoid  publicity. 

III.  Jesus  Teaches  Nicodemus. 

a.  To   repent. 

b.  To  look  up  to  Christ. 

In  faith  to  obtain  eternal  life. 

Teachers  should  explain  what  the  San- 
hedrin was  and  the  importance  and  stand- 
ing of  Nicodemus  among  the  Jews.  The 
"International  Bible  Dictionary"  says  on 
page  589,  "SANHEDRIN  (from  the 
Greek,  a  council  chamber;  commonly 
but  incorrectely,  Sanhedrim)  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time 
of  Christ  and  earlier.  The  origin  of  this 
assembly  is  traced  in  the  Mishna  to  the 
seventy  elders  whom  Moses  was  directed 
(Num.  11:16-17)  to  associate  with  him  in 
the  government  of  the  Israelites;  but  this 
tribunal  was  probably  temporary.  From 
the  few  incidental  notices  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  gather  that  it  consisted  of 
chief  priests,  or  the  heads  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  into  which  the  priests  were 
divided,  elders,  men  of  age  and  experience, 
and  scribes,  lawyers,  or  those  learned  in 
the  Jewish  law." 

The  same  book  on  page  449  says, 
"NICODEMUS  (conqueror  of  the  peo- 
ple) a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  and 
a  teacher  of  Israel   (John   3:1-10)   whose 


secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion 
of  the  discourse  recorded  only  by  St. 
John.  In  Nicodemus  a  noble  candor  and 
a  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the 
midst  of  hesitation  and  fear  of  man.  He 
finally  became  a  follower  of  Christ,  and 
came  with  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  to  take 
down    and    embalm   the   body   of   Jesus." 

Farrar  says  in  his  "Life  of  Christ," 
page  157,  "A  caste  or  a  sect  may  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  haughty  fanatics  and 
obstinate  bigots,  but  it  will  be  strange  in- 
deed if  there  are  to  be  found  among  them 
no  exceptions  to  the  general  character- 
istics; strange  if  honesty,  candor,  sensi- 
bility, are  utterly  dead  among  them  all. 
Even  among  rulers,  scribes,  Pharisees, 
and  wealthy  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
Christ  found  believers  and  followers.  The 
earliest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Nicodemus,  a  rich  man,  a  ruler,  a  Pharisee, 
and  a  member  of  the   Sanhedrin." 

Dummelow  says  on  page  780,  "The 
Pharisee  confined  salvation  to  a  single 
race,  and  believed  that  the  Messiah  would 
judge  the  Gentiles  with  extreme  severity. 
Our  Lord  declares  that  God  has  sent  His 
Son  to  save  the  whole  world  and  not  to 
judge  or  condemn  any  part  of  it." 

The  Sanhedrin  was  the  body  or  coun- 
cil of  the  chiefs,  the  supreme  ruling  as- 
sembly of  the  aristocracy  which  ruled  the 
capital.  The  fact  that  even  one  member 
noticed  Jesus  at  this  time  is  remarkable. 
When  we  note  how  narrow  and  jealous 
these  men  were  of  any  teacher  or  ruler 
not  a  member  of  their  own  body  we  can 
vouchsafe  some  little  excuse  to  Nicodemus 
for  not  openly  going  to  consult  Jesus. 

In  this  lesson,  emphasize  that  Jesus 
taught: 

Faith  in  Christ, 

Repentance,  or  the  leaving  off  of  evil, 

Baptism,  signifying  renewal  of  life  or 
birth,  and  "A  continual  looking  up  to 
Christ." 

The  following  from  Farrar's  "Life  of 
Christ"  will  be  helpful:  "He  spoke,  not 
of  the  fleshly  birth,  but  of  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  which  no  man  could  nre- 
dict  the  course  or  method,  any  more  than 
they  could  tell  the  course  of  the  night 
breeze  that  rose  and  fell  and  whispered 
fitfully  outside  the  little  tabernacle  wbere 
they  sat,  but  which  must  be  a  birth  by 
water  and  by  the  Spirit — a  purification, 
that  is,  and  a  renewal — an  outward  symbol 
and  an  inward  grace — a  death  unto  sin 
and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness." 
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Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 
Lesson  13.     At  the  Well  of  Sychar 

Texts:  John  IV,  1-42;  Weed,  "A  Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  Chapter  18. 

Objective:  A  testimony  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ's  mission  and  the  Father's  ap- 
proval are  obtained  by  those  who  wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Talmage, 
"Jesus  the  Christ,"  Chapter  13;  Farrar, 
"Life  of  Christ,"  Chapter  15;  Dummelow, 
"The  One  Volume  Commentary  of  the 
Bible,"  Page  781;  Any  Bible  under  the 
headings  "Samaria"  and  "Samaritans." 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  At  the  Well  of  Sychar. 
Jesus  rests. 
II.  The  Woman  of  Samaria. 

Attitude  of  Jews  and  Samaritans  to- 
ward each  other. 
III.  Jesus'  request. 

a.  The  woman's  answer. 

b.  Jesus  teaches  woman. 

c.  Her    testimony    and    her    declara- 
tion to  her  neighbors. 

d.  Testimony  of  the  Samaritans. 

In  part  the  International  Bible  Dic- 
tionary says  on  page  585:  "At  the  final 
captivity  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  cities  of  Samaria 
were  not  merely  partially  but  wholly  de- 
populated of  their  inhabitants  in  B.  C. 
722,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  deso- 
late state  until,  in  the  words  of  2  Kings 
17:24,  'the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from 
Avva,  and  from  Hamah,  and  Sepharvaim, 
and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel:  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
thereof.'  Thus  the  new.  Samaritans  were 
Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation.  *  *  * 
They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem;  but  on  being  refused,  become 
open  enemies,  frustrate  the  operations  of 
the  Jews  through  the  reigns  of  two  Per- 
sian kings." 

The  tolerance  of  Jesus  is  shown  in  His 
teaching  a  woman  at  all.  Note  the  follow- 
ing from  Dummelow,  page  782:  "In  His 
high  estimate  of  womanhood  Jesus  rose 
far  above  the  ideas  of  His  time,  and 
taught  lessons  which  are  only  now  being 
learned.  The  contemporary  rabbis  re- 
fused to  teach  religion  to  women,  and 
would  not  even  speak  to  a  woman  in  a 
public   place." 

The  woman  raised  the  question  which 
had  long  been  the  base  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  as  to 
whether    the    accepted    place    of    worship 


be  Jerusalem  or  at  the  Mountain  of 
Gerizim.  Impress  upon  your  pupils  the 
significance  of  Jesus'  answer,  that  the 
real  question  is  how  to  worship. 

The  Samaritans  who  heard  the  declara- 
tion of  the  woman  believed;  and  when 
they  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  they  knew 
He  was  the  Christ.  All  who  worship 
Him  in  "spirit  and  in  truth"  may  know 
for  themselves  that  He  is  the  Christ. 

Sychar.  Dr.  Talmage  says  in  his  notes 
in  "Jesus  the  Christ:"  "The  town  where 
dwelt  the  Samaritan  woman  with  whom 
Jesus  conversed  at  Jacob's  well,  is  named 
Sychar  in  John  4:5;  the  name  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  Bible.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  the  place  with 
Shechem,  a  city  dear  to  the  Jewish  heart 
because  of  its  prominence  in  connection 
with  the  lives  of  the  early  patriarchs.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
Sychar  was  a  small  village  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Askar,  which  is,  says  Zenos, 
'a  village  with  a  spring  and  some  ancient 
rock-hewn  tombs,  about  five-eighths  of  a 
mile  north  of  Jacob's  well.'  " 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

Lesson  14.     "A  Prophet  is  Not  Without 
Honor  Save  in  his  Own  Country" 

Texts:  Luke  4:16-30;  Matthew  13:54- 
58;  Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"   Chapter  20. 

Objective:  Obtaining  the  advantage  of 
worth-while  teaching  is  often  lost  to  us 
because  we  fail  to  recognize  in  one  of  our 
intimates  one  who  has  the  knowledge 
and  power  to  teach  us. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chapter  16;  Talmage,  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  pp.  177,  327  and  345;  Mark 
6:1-6;  Dummelow,  pp.  745  and  746;  Luke 
4:31-41. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Jesus  Visits  Nazareth. 

a.  Attends  services  in  Synagogue. 

b.  Reads  Scripture. 

c.  Declares  that  He  fulfills  the  Scrip- 
tures which  He  has  read. 

II.  Townspeople  Refuse  to  Accept  Him. 

a.  Drive  Him  from  Synagogue. 

b.  Attempt  to  destroy  Him. 

III.  Jesus    Travels    about    Teaching    and 

Healing  the  Sick. 
IV.  Again  visits  Nazareth. 

Rejected  and  driven  out  for  the  sec- 
ond time. 
If  the  teachers  will  consult  Dummelow's 
"One  Volume  Bible  Commentary,"  they 
will  find  much  material  that  will  help  to 
make  a  most  interesting  lesson  of  this. 
One  comment  on  the  scripture  is  expres- 
sive: "When  living  at  Nazareth,  Jesus  had 
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been  accustomed  to  read  the  lessons  as 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  congregation. 
Even  boys  under  age  were  allowed  to  do 
this.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  not 
the  Hagiographa,  were  read  standing.  The 
rabbis  said:  'They  do  not  read  the  law 
otherwise  than  standing  up.  Nay,  it  is 
unlawful  for  him  that  readeth  to  lean 
upon  anything.'  'A  man  may  read  out  of 
the  book  of  Esther  either  standing  or  sit- 
ting, but  not  so  out  of  the  Law.'  Jesus 
having  stood  to  read,  sat  to  expound.  As 
He  read  in  Hebrew,  the  Methurgeman,  or 
Interpreter,  translated  into  the  vernacular 
Aramaic. " 

Farrar,  in  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  says 
on  page  177,  "But  He  was  aware  of  an- 
other feeling  in  their  minds;  a  demand 
upon  Him  for  some  stupendous  vindica- 
tion of  His  claims;  a  jealousy  that  He 
should  have  performed  miracles  at  Cana, 
and  given  an  impression  of  His  power  at 
Capernaum,  to  say  nothing  of  what  he 
had  done  and  taught  at  Jerusalem — and 
yet  that  He  should  have  vouchsafed  no 
special  mark  of  His  favor  among  them. 
He  knew  that  the  taunting  and  sceptical 
proverb,  'Physician,  heal  thyself,'  was  in 
their  hearts,  and  all  but  on  their  lips.  But 
to  show  them  most  clearly  that  He  was 
something  more  than  they — that  He  was 
no  mere  Nazarene  like  any  other  who 
might  have  lived  among  them  for  thirty 
years,  and  that  He  belonged  not  to  them 
but  to  the  world — He  reminds  them  that 
miracles  are  not  to  be  limited  by  geo- 
graphical relationships;  that  Elijah  had 
only  saved  the  Phoenician  widow  of 
Sarepta,  and  Elisha  only  healed  the  hostile 
leper  of  Syria." 

Teachers  can  recall  many  incidents  that 
have  come  under  their  observation  of 
capable  men  and  women  who  have  been 
handicapped  because  their  intimate 
friends  and  associates  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize in  them  any  real  talent. 

Many  young  men  and  women  have  left 
their  home  towns  because  their  real  worth 
has  been  recognized  by  other  communities 
at  a  distance. 

In  this  lesson,  make  it  clear  that  in  all 
of  His  teachings,  Christ  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  miracles  are  performed  and 
blessings  given  as  a  result  of  need  and 
faith,  and  not  to  satisfy  any  idle  curiosity. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 
Lesson  15.    The  Draught  of  Fishes 

Texts:  Luke  5:1-11;  Mark  1:16-20; 
Weed,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young," 
Chapter  22. 

Objective:      The    real    spirit    of   a    true 


follower    of    Christ    comes   through    obe- 
dience to  His  call. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Farrar,  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Chapter  17;  Talmage,  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  pages  197  and  202;  Dumme- 
low,  pages  746  and  747;  Any  Bible  Dic- 
tionary under  the  heading,  "Galilee;"  Dal- 
by,  "Rambles  in  Scripture  Lands;"  Kent, 
"Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  page  79. 

Suggestive  Outline: 
I.  At  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

a.  Various  names  of  sea. 

b.  Its  description. 

II.  Failure  of  Peter  and  His  Brother  to 
Catch  Fish. 
III.  Christ's   Instruction   t.o   Them. 

Results. 
IV.  The  Call  "Come  Ye  After  Me." 

Any  good  Bible  dictionary  or  Bible 
atlas  will  furnish  the  teacher  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  will 
also  a  little  booklet  by  Oliver  C.  Dalby, 
entitled  "Rambles  in  Scripture  Lands." 
(This  valuable  booklet  can  be  had  at  the 
Deseret  Book  Company  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  fifty  cents  postpaid.) 

Farrar,  in  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  says, 
"As  Jesus  spoke,  the  multitude — some  in 
their  desire  to  catch  every  syllable  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  and  some  in  their  long- 
ing to  touch  Him,  and  so  be  healed  of 
whatever  plagues  they  had — thronged 
upon  Him  closer  and  closer,  impeding  His 
movements  with  dangerous  and  unseemly 
pressure.  He  therefore  beckoned  to  Si- 
mon to  get  into  his  boat  and  push  it 
ashore,  so  that  He  might  step  on  board 
of  it,  and  teach  the  people  from  thence. 
Seated  in  this  pleasant  pulpit,  safe  from 
the  inconvenient  contact  with  the  multi- 
tude, He  taught  them  from  the  little  boat 
as  it  rocked  on  the  blue  ripples,  sparkling 
in  the  morning  sun." 

Explain  to  your  class  something  about 
fishing  with  nets.  Most  of  the  fiishing 
we  know  is  with  hooks,  but  with  nets 
the  fish  are  not  hooked  and  injured.  This 
will  help  them  to  understand  the  calling 
of  the  apostles  to  be  "fishers  of  men." 

Teachers,  recall  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
yielded  obedience  to  those  under  whose 
government  they  lived;  Jesus  yielded  obe- 
dience to  Joseph  and  Mary  and  also  to 
the  requirements  of  God  when  He  was 
baptized  of  John.  Now,  in  this  lesson, 
Peter  is  obedient  to  the  Master  and  the 
remarkable  draught  of  fishes  was  the  re- 
sult. To  Jesus'  "Follow  me,"  the  four 
men  yielded  obedience,  and  all  through 
life  our  joy  and  success  depend  upon 
yielding  obedience  in  accordance  with 
these  wonderful  examples. 
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Course  C— Ages  18,  19,  20. 

First  Sunday  April  7,  1929 

Lesson  13.     Elijah  the  Prophet 

References:  I  Kings,  Chapters  7-22;  II 
Kings,  Chapters  1-9. 

Objective:  To  show  how  God  always 
attempts  to  lead  His  people  through 
prophets  and  make  His  message  given 
through  His  prophet  fit  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  dealt  with. 

Suggestive  Grouping: 

I.  Review  the  division  of  the  Kingdom. 

a.  Israel  to  Samaria. 

b.  Without   religious   leadership. 

c.  Lacking  in  spiritual  understanding. 
II.  Elijah  a  prophet  to  Israel. 

a.  His  prophecies  concrete  as  to  time, 
place  and  subject.  Examples: 
Prophecy  to  Ahab.  Prophecy  to 
Jezebel. 

b.  His  prophecies  fulfilled  within  the 
comparatively  brief  period. 

c.  His  message  in  main  was  punish- 
ment follows  wickedness. 

III.  He  held  the  keys  of  the  turning  of 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to 
their  fathers.  Mai.  4:1-2-5-6. 
"The  House  of  the  Lord,"  (Talmage) 
72-122. 
Lesson  Enrichment: 

"With  so  uncompromising  a  champion 
of  Baal-worship  as  Jezebel  on  the  throne, 
the  recognized  spokesmen  of  Jahweh 
[Jehovah],  Elijah,  helpless  or  servile,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  'limping  between 
two  opinions,'  hardly  able  to  distinguish 
between  Jahweh  and  Baal,  the  faith  of 
Israel  was  in  a  perilous  plight.  Happily 
one  brave  man  was  left  to  do  battle  for 
Jahweh.  The  very  name  of  Elijah  strikes 
the  key-note  of  his  character  and  service. 
Whatever  others  might  think  or  do, 
Jahweh  was  his  God;  and  despite  the 
consequences  he  was  prepared  to  wage 
war  in  His  sacred  cause.  Elijah  is  so 
colossal  a  figure  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ordinary  mortals  to  do  justice  to  his  com- 
manding stature.  There  is,  moreover, 
much  of  the  whirlwind  in  his  appearance. 
He  comes  and  goes  like  the  storm,  sweep- 
ing upon  the  scene  when  least  expected, 
and  then  suddenly  vanishing,  no  one 
knows    where.      His    prophetic    ministry 


may,  however,  be  summed  up  in  the  two 
great  acts  of  Carmel  and  Naboth's  vine- 
yard, while  the  more  human  side  of  his 
character  may  be  approached  from  the 
story  of  his  dejection  amid  the  wastes  of 
Horeb."  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  A.  R.  Gordon,  pp.  25-26. 

Words  spoken  by  Moroni,  the  angel, 
to  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  while  in 
his  father's  house  at  Manchester,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  September  21, 
1823.  See  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
1,  page  12.  Moroni  was  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  historians  who  had  made  the 
record  that  is  now  before  the  world  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Compare  Malachi  4:5, 
6.    See  also  Sections  27:9  and  110:13-16. 

"Behold,  I  will  reveal  unto  you  the 
Priesthood,  by  the  hand  of  Elijah  the 
prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord. 

"And  he  shall  plant  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  the  promises  made  to  the 
'fathers,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children 
shall  turn  to  their  fathers. 

"If  it  were  not  so,  the  whole  earth 
would  be  utterly  wasted  at  his  coming." 
Doctrine  and   Covenants   Section  2. 

Application:  Is  the  worship  of  Baal  as 
applied  to   riches,   etc.,   still   engaged  in? 

How  may  we  know  from  what  his  been 
presented  in  this  lesson  which  God  to 
serve  ? 

What  response  would  be  given  a  man 
of  Elijah's  type  today  who  came  bearing 
a  message  of  repentance  with  the  force 
he  did  in  his  day? 

Is  there  need  for  such  a  man  in  the 
world  today?  Give  your  reasons  for  your 
answer  whether  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 

Lesson  14.     Elisha  the  Prophet 

References:    I  Kings  19;  II  Kings  2-13. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  sustains 
and  gives  power  over  evil  to  those  He 
chooses  to  serve  Him,  when  their  service 
is  whole-hearted  and  rendered  with  but 
one  purpose  in  mind — the  glory  of  God. 

Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material: 

I.  Elijah  casts  his  mantel  upon  Elisha. 
Elisha  gives  up   all  to   follow   Him. 
I  Kings  19-19. 
II.  Elisha  the  second  prophet  to  Israel. 
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III.  His  ministry  to  the  people.  (II  Kings 
2-13.) 

a.  He     promises     the     Shunammite 
woman  a  son. 

b.  Naaman  cured  of  leprosy. 

c.  He  promises  plenty  to  Samaria. 

d.  His  other  acts  and  prophecies. 
Lesson   Enrichment:      Speaking  of  the 

passing  of  Elisha,  Josephus  says,  page 
290:  "He  was  a  man  celebrated  for  right- 
eousness and  in  eminent  favor  with  God. 
He  also  performed  wonderful  and  surpris- 
ing works  by  prophecy,  and  such  as  were 
gloriously  preserved  in  memory  by  the 
Hebrews." 

"To  be  blessed  to  lead  a  people  in  right- 
eousness through  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
the  power  to  perform  miracles  is  one  of 
God's  greatest  gifts  to  man." 

Application:  What  can  you  remember 
of  any  of  the  late  teachings  of  our  leaders 
that  have  in  them  the  elements  of  proph- 
ecy? Would  you  and  others  be  made 
better  if  you  followed  the  instructions 
given  ? 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

Lesson  15.    The  Prophets  Proper 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  those  parts 
of  the  Bible  which  are  called  the  Books 
of  the  Prophets. 

Objective:  To  direct  the  students  in 
their  study  of  this  important  part  of  the 
Bible  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  appre- 
ciate the  Prophets  in  their  proper  his- 
torical, religious  and  political  setting. 
I.  Review  of  the  oflice  of  Prophet  from 

Adam  to  Moses. 
II.  Samuel,  the  establisher  of  the  office 
of  Prophet  as  it  lasted  from  his  time 
to  the  time  of  Malachi  and  John. 

III.  Samuel  and  his  "Company  of  Proph- 
ets" (I  Samuel  19:20.) 

IV.  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

V.  The  Prophets  Proper. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  the  growth  and 
development  of  Israel's  religion  the  great 
periods  should  be  stressed.  They  are  in 
the  main  as  follows: 

Migration  of  Israel's  ancestors  from 
Mesopotamia — sometime  before  1500 
B.  C. 

Exodus  from  Egypt — Sometime  before 
1200  B.  C. 

Entrance  in  Canaan — Forty  years  after. 

Setting  up  of  the  Kingdom — Saul, 
David,   Solomon,— About    1000   B.    C. 

Elijah   and  Elisha— 9th   Century  B.   C. 

Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micha — 8th  Cen- 
tury B.  C. 

Babylonian  Exile — 6th  Century  B.  C. 

Restoration  Prophets — 4th  and  Sth  Cen- 
turies B.  C. 

Daniel — 2nd  or  3rd  Centuries   B.  C. 


John — 1st   Century   B.   C.  and  A.  D. 

The  above  dates  are  deliberately  given 
in  round  numbers.  They  follow  neither 
the  ordinary  chronology  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  nor  the  dates  accepted  by 
modern  scholars.  They  will,  though,  aid 
the  student  in  the  development  of  Israel's 
history  and  literature.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  being  more  exact.  The  Bible  chron- 
ology is  not  part  of  the  Bible  and  need 
not  be  defended.  It  should  be  used  as 
an  aid.  Modern  scholarship  is  both  con- 
structive and  destructive  in  building  up 
an  appreciation  of  the  Bible.  To  turn  our 
backs  on  it  would  be  silly — to  follow  it 
absolutely  would  lead  to  a  loss  of  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  "Old  Book."  Avoid 
controversy,  especially  if  knowledge  of 
either  side  of  a  question  is  woefully  lack- 
ing. 

"Into  this  period,  to  meet  its  needs,  came 
prophets  of  a  new  kind.  The  usual  un- 
derstanding of  the  word  "propjhet"  is 
"one  who  predicts  future  events."  This 
was  perhaps  the  smallest  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  They  did 
predict  the  judgment  of  God  upon  an  evil 
and  unrepentant  people.  They  did  prom- 
ise a  radiant  future  for  Israel.  They  did 
tell  of  the  coming  of  a  King,  a  Redeemer, 
the  Messiah.  Their  work,  however,  was 
for  the  most  part  concerned  with  their 
own  time.  They  were  preachers  of  right- 
eousness, a  righteousness  which  extended 
through  all  the  walks  of  life."  From  the 
Introduction  of  Volume  4  of  the  Book  of 
Life. 

"There  still  remains,  however,  the  most 
important  section  of  Old  Testament  litera- 
ture, viz.,  the  prophet  writings.  They 
not  only  constitute  the  largest  section  of 
Hebrew  literature,  but  their  influence  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other 
classes  combined."  Willet,  H.  L.,  "The 
Prophets  of  Israel." 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 

Lesson  16.    Amos 

Reference:     Book  of  Amos. 

Objective:     To   show  the  method  em- 
ployed by  God  in  warning  the  people  of 
their  wickedness  and  of  pointing  out  to 
them  the  way  of  escape. 
Suggestive  Grouping  of  Material: 

I.  Israel  at  a  time  one  hundred  years 
from  Ahab  and  Elijah. 

a.  Strong  and  wealthy  as  a  kingdom. 

b.  There  were  two  classes;  the  rich 
were  very  rich,  the  poor  were  in 
poverty. 

c.  Wickedness  prevailed  everywhere. 
II,  Amos,  a  shepherd,  visit  in  vision  by 

God    and    called    to   the   mission    of 
prophet. 
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a.  His  warnings  to  the  people. 

b.  His  rejection. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"A  century  had  passed  since  the  crisis 
under  Ahab.  The  throne  of  Israel  was 
now  occupied  by  Jeroboam  II,  the  most 
illustrious  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  As  the  re- 
sult of  his  long  and  vigorous  rule  (c.  783- 
743  B.  C.)  the  wounds  of  Israel  were 
healed,  and  the  nation  rapidly  recovered 
its  ancient  power.  Moab  lay  once  more 
prostrate  under  the  yoke;  on  the  North, 
too,  Jeroboam  wrested  from  Syria  the 
frontier  towns  of  Gilead,  and  even  part 
of  the  territory  of  Damascus,  thus  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  Israel  to  their  ideal 
range  "from  the  gateway  of  Hamath  to 
the  sea  of  the  Aramah'  (2  Kings  XIV:25), 
i.  e.,  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
With  military  success  came  wealth  and 
luxury.  Samaria  vied  with  Tyre  and 
Damascus  in  the  splendor  of  its  buildings. 
The  king  and  nobles  had  their  summer 
and  winter  houses,  richly  adorned  with 
hewn  stone  and  ivory,  and  furnished  with 
all  the  comforts  of  advancing  civilization. 
In  the  intoxication  of  their  new-found 
magnificence  the  haughty  rulers  of  Israel 
forgot  the  sterner  discipline  their  fathers 
had  undergone,  and  spread  the  manners  of 
the  nations  around  them,  reclining  on 
softly  cushioned  divans,  and  tasting  with 
fastidious  tooth  'lambs  from  the  flock  and 
calves  from  the  midst  of  the  stall,' 
anointing  themselves  with  the  choicest 
perfumes,  and  drinking  their  bowlfuls  of 
drained  wine,  singing  foolish  songs  to  tht 
twanging  of  the  lyre,  and  fancying  them- 
selves very  Davids  in  skill.  But  over 
again  the  brilliant  debauchery  of  the 
Court  circles  rose  the  dark  shadow  of 
poverty,  made  ever  deeper  by  the  en- 
croachments of  wealth.  To  further  their 
own  pleasure  rich  men  thought  little  of 
trampling  down  the  toil-worn  labourer, 
refusing  hi  1  an  honest  wage,  and  for  the 
debt  even  of  'a  pair  of  shoes'  selling  him 
into  slavery.  The  ladies  of  Samaria  were 
almost  as  heartless  and  licentious  as  their 
lords,  while  the  merchants  in  the  market- 
place openly  exalted  knavery  into  a  means 
of  gain.  Against  such  oppression  in  high 
places  there  was  neither  security  nor 
redress.  The  law-courts  were  packed  by 
the  friends  of  the  wealthy,  and  verdicts 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  so  that  the 
name  of  Justice  became  a  by-word,  leav- 
ing a  taste  in  the  mouth  like  worm-wood. 
The  Church  stood  equally  apart  from  the 
poor  man  and  his  needs.  They  would  sub- 
vert the  cause  of  the  poor,  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  mouth,  and  go  straightway  to 
worship  God  in  His  temple.  They  would 
actually  lay  themselves  down  before  the 
altar     on     garments     taken     in     pledge, 


abandoned  to  wine  and  the  grossest  im- 
purity, in  express  defiance  of  the  Cove- 
nant with  their  God. 

"Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
word  from  Jahweh,  the  echoes  of  which 
reverberate  through  the   centuries. 

Amos  was  neither  a  prophet  nor  'the 
son  of  a  prophet:'  he  stood  in  no  rela- 
tion to  the  prophetic  guilds  of  his  time. 
As  he  told  Amaziah,  with  the  thrill  of 
honest  pride  in  his  tone,  he  was  a  plain 
working  man,  a  shepherd  and  'dresser  of 
sycamore  figs'  on  the  upland  pastures  of 
Judah.  But  though  a  poor  man,  with 
none  of  the  culture  of  the  schools,  Amos 
was  a  highly-gifted  soul,  whose  faculties 
had  been  trained  to  fine  perfection  by 
the  discipline  of  Nature  and  life.  But 
Amos'  horizon  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  narrow  circles  of  the  desert.  Six 
miles  to  the  north  lay  Bethlehem,  with 
all  its  tender  memories.  From  the 
pastures  where  he  tended  his  flocks  could 
be  seen  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  some 
six  miles  further.  Such  constant  associa- 
tion with  sacred  scenes  was  food  enough 
for  a  thoughtful  man's  reflections.  _  His 
calling  as  a  shepherd  provided  still  richer 
opportunities  for  observation  of  life.  To 
sell  his  wool  he  had  of  necessity  to_  fre- 
quent the  fairs  held  usually  in  conjunc- 
tion with  religious  festivals  at  the  centres 
of  national  life.  The  vivid_  pictures  drawn 
by  Amos  of  social  conditions  at  Samaria 
and  Bethel  are  undoubtedly  a  transcript 
from  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

"These  many  side-lights  into  the  nat- 
ural character  of  Amos  afford  us  sug- 
gestive indications  of  the  true  meaning 
of  inspiration.  There  was  nothing  forced 
or  mechanical  in  the  Divine  afflatus  that 
caught  up  the  prophets,  and  raised  them 
so  far  above  the  level  of  their  fellows. 
Inspiration  was  always  vitally  related  to 
human  personality,  the  prophet  being 
simply  the  man,  with  all  his  natural  pow- 
ers quickened  and  born  again  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  decisive  experience  which 
brought  the  new  man  to  birth  was  the 
Call.  And  this  also  varied  with  the  mani- 
fold varieties  of  human  character.  To 
Amos  it  was  the  precipitate  of  all  he  had 
seen  and  felt — in  one  overwhelming  con- 
viction. Through  a  series  of  visions  it  be- 
came clear  to  him  that  what  he  had  dread- 
ed for  Israel  must  inevitably  come  to 
pass."  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Application:  Does  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual differ  from  the  life  of  a  nation 
in  its  response  to  or  against  good  and 
evil? 

Are  the  same  methods  to  be  employed 
in  bringing  about  the  repentancies  from 
evjl  of  an  individual  and  a  nation  ? 
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Course  B— Ages  15,  16,  17 

Additional  Helps  for  March  Lessons 

First  Sunday,  March  3,  1929 

It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  is  a  close 
student  of  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. That  means  that  the  teacher  is  not 
depending  upon  the  leaflet  for  her  source 
of  information.  In  introducing  Jacob  to 
the  class,  let  them  know  who  he  is,  the 
influences  under  which  he  is  reared,  and 
the  attitude  he  shows  toward  the  truth 
as  compared  with  the  known  opposition 
by  his  brothers  Laman  and  Lemuel. 

Jacob's  teachings  are  segregated  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  teachings  be  read,  topic  by. 
topic,  each  one  in  turn  discussed.  Let  the 
class  give  from  memory  the  teachings  of 
Jacob  respecting  the  conditions  of  the 
righteous  and  of  the  wicked  between  death 
and  the  resurrection. 

Make  the  point  that  this  is  jn  complete 
harmony  with  the  present  gospel  teachings 
revealed  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Second  Sunday,  March  10,  1929 

Nephi  speaks  in  this  lesson.  As  the 
class  proceeds  to  analyze  his  predictions, 
have  them  note  with  what  fidelity  and 
exactness  he  had  described  our  day.  Your 
class  reads  the  Sunday  newspapers  and 
the  magazines  to  which  eminent  (Church 
men  contribute.  What  do  these  men 
say  about  the  standards  set  up  by 
the  Savior?  They  preach  liberalism; 
they,  justify  the  things  jagainst  which  the 
Savior  preached.  What  about  Sabbath 
observance,  healing,  prayer?  Are  these 
rigidly  taught?  See  what  Nephi  says 
about  the  confusion  among  the  churches; 
their  unwillingness  to  accept  a  real  per- 
sonal God.  They  deny  the  need  for 
revelation.  The  result  of  today's  teach- 
ings should  be  the  creation  of  a  profound 
respect  for  Nephi  as  ia  prophet;  and  an 
increased  faith  in  the  restored  true 
Church. 

Third  Sunday,  March  17,  1929 

Here  Nephi  tells  what  preachers  and 
people  will  ask  about  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. Ask  any  missionary  how  this  proph- 
ecy has  come  literally  into  fulfillment. 
See  that  the  class  understands  this 
"marvelous  work  and  a  wonder."  Why 
is  it  marvelous?  Why  is  it  wonderful? 
Allow  a  helpful  discussion  at  this  point 
about  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 


the  New  Testament,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  How 
are  they  combined,  as  Nephi  says.  Who 
has  all  these  books?  Why  should  all 
these  books  be  preserved?  Let  the  class 
see  how  this  prediction  by  Nephi  has 
already  been  fulfilled  as  far  as  the  Church 
is  concerned. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  24,  1929 

Young  people  today  are  asking  for 
positive  proofs.  Nephi  points  out  how 
the  Holy  Spirit  works.  Have  this  topic 
carefully  read  by  the  class.  Nephi  ex- 
plains why  some  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  truth;  why  others  do.  Let  the 
class  explain  the  reason.  The  value  of 
prayer  is  also  a  subject  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. Finally,  see  what  the  class  thinks 
of  Nephi's  final  testimony.  How  can  a 
testimony  bless  or  condemn?  Why  do 
our  missionaries  give  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  Gospel.  This  dis- 
cusision  can  be  made  interesting  and 
profitable. 

Fifth   Sunday,   March  31,   1929 

Review 

LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 

First  Sunday,  April  7,  1929 

Lesson  14.  What  King  Benjamin  Taught 
(Continued) 

Texts:  Mosiah  4;  Doc.  and  Cov.  42:30, 
31;  Mosiah  18:29;  Matthew  22:31-40. 

Objective:  Our  love  of  God  and  of  our 
fellowmen  will  be  judged,  not  so  much 
by  our  beliefs,  as  by  our  actions. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: "Jesus  said  unto  them,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind. 

"This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. 

"And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Matthew  22:37,  38,  39. 

These  were  given  by  the  Lord  as  the 
first  and  second  great  commandments. 
God  has  always  stressed  the  fact  that  we 
can  best  show  our  love  for  Him  by  lov- 
ing our  fellowmen. 

In  all  dispensations,  the  commandment 
has  been  given  to  share  with  those  in 
need,  but  in  these  teachings  of  King 
Benjamin,  what  is  meant  and  how  is  it 
explained  more  in  detail? 

King  Benjamin's  teachings; 
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1.  Our  first  duty  is  to  provide  for  the 
real  needs  of  our  family. 

2.  We  should  help  the  needy  according 
to  our  substance. 

3.  We  should  not  judge  the  worthiness 
of  the  poor. 

4.  We  should  use  wisdom  in  our  giving 
"It  is  not  requisite  that  a  man  should 

run  faster  than  he  has  strength." 
Why?     If  we  give  more  than  we  are 
able  to  give,  we  destroy  the  pow- 
er of  giving  altogether. 

5.  Yet,  there  should  be  absolute  honesty 
in  deciding  what  our  power  to  give  is. 

6.  There   should    be   order   and    system 
in  giving. 

Show  how  our  Church  organization 
provides  perfectly  for  order  in 
giving. 

7.  We    should    administer    relief    both 
spiritually  and  temporally. 

Stress  the  spiritual  and  show  how  a 
kind  word  may  sometimes  mean 
more  than  material  aid. 

"For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds 

three, — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me." 
— "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Lowell. 

Application:  "Not  everyone  that  saith 
unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  My  Father,  which  is  in  heaven." 
Matthew  7:21. 

"Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves." 
James  1:22. 

Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 

Lesson  15.     What  Abinadi,  Amulek  and 

Alma  Taught  Concerning  the 

Resurrection 

Texts:  Mosiah  15,  16,  17;  Alma  11,  12; 
Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith,"  Lecture  4; 
Lecture  21. 

Objective:  The  Savior  has  redeemed  us 
unconditionally  from  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
also  from  our  own  sins  on  the  condition 
of  obedience  to  the  Gospel. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: The  Lord  tells  us  in  the  Book 
of  Moses,  ch.  2,  v.  39,  "This  is  my  work 
and  my  glory  to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life  of  man."  So 
from  the  beginning  the  perfect  plan  for 
man's  salvation  was  worked  out.  If  man 
is  not  to  be  a  machine,  he  must  have  the 
right  to  choose  good  or  evil,  and  his  sal- 
vation depends  on  his  choosing  the  right 
for  the  love  of  the  right. 

In  order  for  man  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity, it  was  necessary  for  Adam  to  fall, 
the  penalty  of  which  was  death. 

Atonement      necessary,      assumed      by 


Christ.    See  Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith," 
p.  78. 

I.  Two-fold   Nature  of  Christ's  Atone- 
ment. 

a.  Redemption  from  death  of  all  man- 
kind. 

b.  Salvation  through  obedience  to 
Gospel  plan. 

II.  The  Resurrection. 

a.  Universal. 

"As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
I  Cor.  15:22. 

b.  The  body  resurrected  perfectly. 

c.  The  first  resurrection. 

1.  Christ  the  first  fruits. 

2.  Who  participates. 

d.  The  second  resurrection. 

Who  must  wait.  Revelations  20:5. 

III.  Salvation. 

a.  Resurrected  spiritually  as  we  die. 
"The  filthy  shall  be  filthy  still." 
See  Lesson  9. 

b.  Shall  have  realization  of  our  sins. 

c.  Special  condemnation  of  those  who 
knowing  the  law  have  refused  to 
live  it. 

IV.  The  second  death — a  spiritual  death. 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

Lesson  16.    What  Alma  Taught  Concern- 
ing the  First  Principles  of  the  Gospel 

Texts:    Mosiah  18,  26,  27;  Alma  7. 

Objective:  Because  often  stated  form- 
ally, we  may  think  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  Gospel  as  dogmatic,  however,  they 
are  grounded  in  natural  principles. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pre- 
sentation: People  sometimes  think  of  the 
first  principles  as  arbitrary  and  dogmatic. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  founded  on  nat- 
ural principles. 

I.  Faith   (belief.) 

a.  No  action  possible  without  it. 

b.  To  begin  with,  no  more  than 
sympathetic  interest.  (See  Alma 
32.) 

II.  Repentance. 

A  turning  away  from  that  -which  is 
wrong  or  not  so  good  to  that 
which  is  better.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable principle  of  progress  in 
material  and  intellectual  life  as 
well  as  in  religion. 
III.  Baptism. 

Having  a  will  to  serve  God,  a  desire 
that  God  should  recognize  it,  for- 
give us  of  our  sins,  and  permit  us 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  Him 
is  only  natural.  The  means  is  not 
chosen  arbitrarily.  It  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  learned  and  unlearned. 
It  typifies  cleansing,  and  it  sym- 
bolizes death  and  resurrection  and 
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a  rebirth.     It  recognizes  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  Jesus. 
IV.  The  order  of  the  principles  is  deter- 
mined logically. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 

Lesson  17.     What  Alma  taught  concern- 
ing the  Priesthood 

Texts:  Mosiah  18,  23,  26;  Alma  7. 

Objective:  A  paid  priesthod  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  an  un- 
paid priesthood  in  harmony  with  it. 

Suggestions:  Under  the  Gospel  plan, 
the  priesthood,  as  now,  seems  to  have  al- 
ways been  unpaid. 

I.  Disadvantages  of  a  paid  Priesthood. 


a.  Will  have  desire  to  please  those  by 
whom  they  are  paid. 

b.  Are  deprived  of  opportunity  to  de- 
velop power  to  love  by  making 
sacrifice. 

c.  Not  having  same  experience  as 
people,  are  not  in  best  position  to 
advise  and  give  counsel. 

d.  Establishes  priest  class. 

II.  Advantages  of  Unpaid  Priesthood. 

a.  Develops  love  by  exercising  it. 
(Sacrifice.) 

b.  Guarantees  sincerity. 

c.  Brings  spirit  and  blessings  of  the 
Lord. 

d.  Brings  close  union  with  the  people. 
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First  Sunday  April  7,  1929 

Lesson  14.    The  Saints  Driven  From  the 
Land  of  their   Inheritance 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  14. 

Supplementary  References:  Notes  Doc. 
and  Cov.  Commentary,  p.  769;  "Essentials 
in  Church  History"  (Smith),  pp.  156-166; 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism" 
(Evans),  pp.  146-149,  166-181;  "History  of 
Church,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  372-400,  426,  440, 
472-493;  "Missouri  Persecutions,"  pp.  60- 
124. 

Objective:  To  show  that  even  though 
the  Lord  were  ready  to  establish  the 
Sainls  in  Jackson  County  and  build  the 
New  Jerusalem  that  they,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  ancient  Israel,  had  to  be  purified 
by  suffering  before  they  could  live  the 
laws  necessary  for  Zion's  redemption; 
or  to  teach  that  God's  people  have  been 
disciplined  by  sorrow  when  they  have  not 
heeded   His   call  to  repentance. 

Organization  of   Material: 

I.  Saints  in  Jackson  County  warned  to 
repent  or  Lord's  protecting  power 
would  be  withdrawn. 
II.  People  lacked  experience  and  oppor- 
tunities of  today  for  training  in  Gos- 
pel. 

III.  Causes  for   prejudice   and  hatred   of 
Jackson  County  neighbors. 

IV.  Cruel  persecutions  that  drove  saints 
from  Jackson  County. 

Lesson  Enrichment; 


I.  Blessing  promised  to  ancient   Israel 
if    obedient.      Deut.    28:1-9. 
II.  Sorrows     promised     if     disobedient. 
Deut.  28:15-20,  30-37,  49-53,  64-66.  _ 

III.  Jews  warned  of  Babylonian  captivity 
by  Jeremiah.  Jer.  38:2-3;  23;  39:1-9. 
By  Lehi,  I  Nephi  1:12-13,  18-20. 

IV.  Jerusalem  warned  by  Christ.  Luke 
19_41_44;  Matt.  23:37-8, 

V.  Predictions    concerning   re-establish- 
ment of  [Jews  in    Palestine    and   the 
building    of   the   New    Jerusalem    in 
Jackson   County  still  to  be  fulfilled. 
Application:      By  what  means   can   in- 
dividuals as  well  as  peoples  assure  them- 
selves of  happy  lives  through  God's  bless- 
ing and  favor?     How  can  we  be  worthy 
to  assist  in   the   building   of   New   Jeru- 
salem? 

Draw  out  from  class,  by  questions,  a 
list  of  those  things  which  if  they  do  will 
insure  happiness  and  progress  and  of  those 
things  which  will  result  in  disappointment 
and   sorrow. 

Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 

Lesson  15.     Zion's  Camp 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  15. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History"  (Smith),  pp.  166,  167, 
170-178;  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism" (Evans),  pp.  188-194;  "History 
of  the  Church,"  Vol.  2,  pp.  61-122;  "Auto- 
biography of  Parley  P.  Pratt,"  pp.  122; 
"Historical  Record,"  p.  580;  1  Wilford 
Woodruff,  pp.  40-41. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Lord  was 
with  Zion's  Camp,  and  that  even  though 
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it  did  not  restore  the  people  to  the  land 
of  the  inheritance,  it  showed  the  Prophet 
who  were  his  future  leaders. 

Organization  of  Materials: 
I.  Lord's  statement  of  cause  of  expul- 
sion from  Jackson  County. 
II.  Organization    of   Zion's    Camp. 
III.  Power  of  God  accompanied  Camp. 
IV.  Destruction    of    Camp    planned    and 

threatened.  [ 

V.  Remarkable    deliverance. 

a.  The  unprecedented  storm. 

b.  James  Cambell  and  party. 

VI.  Trials  and  hardships  of  journey  re- 
vealed characters  of  men  suitable  for 
leadership. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

The  story  of  God's  care  over  Helaman 
and  his  army  of  |2,000  boys  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  this  lesson.  Alma,  Chap.  56, 
particularly  verses  45-56. 

Note  in  this  lesson  the  presence  of  the 
contending  forces  of  (good  and  evil  and 
how  easily  the  power  of  God  thwarted 
men's  evil  purposes. 

The  superior  force  of  good  would  be 
more  frequently  (and  more  conspicuously 
manifest  if  men  were  more  ready  to  yield 
themselves  obediently  and  humbly  as  in- 
struments of  God's  power. 

God  is  at  all  times  ready  and  anxious 
to  work  through  men  who  will  yield  Him 
faithful  service,  but  is  much  of  the  time 
hindered  by  men's  unwillingness  and  un- 
preparedness. 

"He  knows  your  need  in  advance  and 
is  more  willing  to  give  than  you  are  to 
take."  *  *  * 

"If  a  father  wishes  to  give  his  son  an 
education,  why  doesn't  he?  If  he  sees  the 
need,  has  the  means,  is  willing,  even 
anxious  to  bestow,  what  hinders  him? 
In  how  Imany  cases  is  the  answer  clear: 
the  boy  has  no  genuine  desire,  no  earnest 
prayer  for  the  blessing  which  the  father 
would  give.  The  father  is  helpless.  He 
must  wait,  his  love  (pent,  his  willingness 
checkmated,  until  a  prayer,  however  faint, 
rises  in  the  boy's  heart.  The  finest  gifts 
cannot  be  dropped  into  another's  life 
like  stones  in  a  basket.  The  receptive  heart 
is  the  absolute  pre-requisite  of  all  great 
gifts,  and  God  Himself  cannot  bestow  his 
best  on  men  unless  they  pray."  Meaning 
of  Prayer,  Fosdick. 

Through  the  prophet  the  Lord  chose  as 
leaders  those  men  who  through  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  the  Camp  journey 
showed  by  obedience  and  humility  that 
they  would  be  usable. 

Application:  Help  pupils  to  feel  the 
advantage  of  being  on  the  Lord's  side 
and  among  jthose  deserving  to  be  chosen 
by  Him  as  His  future  leaders. 


Illustrate  with  the  James  Cambell  in- 
cident the  futility  of  man's  boasted 
strength  when  in  conflict  with  the  divine 

win. 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

.    Lesson  16.    Outsanding  Incidents 
1831—1833 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History"  (Smith),  pp.  145-146, 
149,  153-154,  169,  180-182;  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism"  (Evans),  pp.  162- 
164,  195-204;  Doc.  and  Cov.  Commentary, 
703-710;  Prophecy  on  War,  Doc.  and 
Cov.  Commentary,  657-664;  "New  Wit- 
ness for  God"  (Roberts),  p.  330;  "Gospel 
Doctrine,"  301-303;  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  2,  (pp.  34-35;  Vol.  1,  pp. 
349;  352;  "Prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith" 
(Morris.) 

Objective:  In  the  midst  of  cruel  per- 
secutions Joseph  continues,  under  guid- 
ance, to  lay  the  foundation  for  God's 
kingdom. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Joseph's  plainful  experience.    Tarred 

and  feathered. 

II.  Prophecy  on  War. 

III.  School  of  Prophets  organized. 
IV.  Word  of  Wisdom  revealed. 
V.  First  Presidency  organized. 

VI.  Beginning  of  Kirtland  Temple. 

VII.  First  High  Council  organized. 
VIII.  Twelve  Apostles  and   Seven  Pres- 
idents of  Seventy  chosen. 

Lesson   Enrichment: 

On  the  subject  of  persecution  consider 
Matt.  5:11-12;  John  15:20;  Jas.  5:10.  On 
the  object  of  suffering  see  Heb.  5:8. 
_  In  most  classes  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  this  lesson  may  profitably  be  de- 
voted to  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  An  ex- 
cellent treatment  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  "Joseph  Smith,  Scientist,"  by 
Widtsoe.  An  interesting  story  by  Joseph 
J.  Cannon  appears  in  the  Era  of  October, 
1928;  also  three  articles  in  Era  of  Novem- 
ber,  1927. 

Dwell  on  the  kindness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  giving  His  Church  such  whole- 
some advice  as  is  contained  in  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  before  the  need  for  it  was 
recognized  as  it  is  today  by  the  learned. 
Be  careful  to  treat  the  imatter  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  give  unnecessary  offense  to 
those  who  may  have  near  relatives  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Application:  Let  the  class  develop, 
through  discussion,  the  value  of  increased 
physical  and  mental  efficiency  secured  by 
observance  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and 
of  God's  favor  obtained  by  obedience. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 

Wesson  17.    Days  of  Great  Importance— 
The  Kirtland  Temple 

Text:     Sunday  School  Leaflets,  No,  17. 

Supplementary  References:  "Essentials 
in  Church  History"  (Smith),  pp.  153,  154, 
188-192;  Doc.  and  Cov.  97:14-17,  Sec.  109; 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism" 
(Evans),  pp.  202-210;  "The  House  of  the 
Lord,"  pp.  61-109;  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  1,  pp.  349-352,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
427-28;  "Life  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,"  pp. 
103-104;  Doc.  and  Cov.  Commentary,  pp. 
890-893. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  in  a  very 
marvelous  manner  recognized  His  Tem- 
ple, His  Church  and  people. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Kirtland  temple  completed   at   great 
sacrifice. 
II.  Remarkable    incidents    at    dedication 
as    related    by    Eliza    R.    Snow    and 
Heber  C.  Kimball. 

III.  Fast  meetings  in  the  temple. 

IV.  Visitations     to     Joseph     Smith     and 
Oliver  Cowdery. 

V.  Apostasy  among  leaders  in  1837  and 
1838. 
Lesson  Enrichment: 

Compare  with  incidents  at  dedication  of 
Kirtland  temple  story  of  cloud  and  pillar 
of  fire  in  Ex.  13:21  and  Ex.  33:9. 

Power  of  Lord  manifest  at  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  2  Chron.  5:13-14. 

At  dedication  of  Manti  temple  scores  of 
people  heard  music  by  invisible  angelic 
choir. 


An  interesting  incident  at  the  opening 
of  the  Logan  temple  is  related  by  Wilford 
Woodruff.  (See_  Life  of  P.  550.)  As  a 
host  of  people  climbed  the  stairs  President 
John  Taylor  pointed  out  one  woman  to 
President  Card,  and  though  she  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  he  said:  "Turn  that 
woman  back,  I  don't  know  why,  only  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  says,  'Turn  that 
woman  back.'  "  Investigation  showed  the 
woman  to  be  imworthy.  She  was  not  en- 
titled to  a  ticket  but  had  paid  someone 
to  procure  it  for  her. 

Of  -dedication  of  Salt  Lake  temple 
Brother  iWoodruff  writes,  (p.  582):  "The 
spirit  and  power  of  God  rested  upon  us. 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  and  revelation 
was  upon  us,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  melted  and  many  things  were  un- 
folded  to   our   understanding." 

In  explaining  the  visit  of  Moses,  "re- 
storing the  keys  of  the  gathering  of 
Israel,"  inquire  of  the  members  of  your 
class  the  countries  from  which  parents 
and  grandparents  have  come. 

Application:  Impress  pupils  with  the 
great  privilege  it  is  to  go  to  the  House 
of  the  Lord  and  partake  of  its  blessings. 
Inspire  with  a  desire  to  live  and  to  sac- 
rifice for  the  enjoyment  of  divine  favor. 

Some  people  allow  relatively  unimport- 
ant personal  disappointments  and  trials 
to  turn  them  aside  from  the  enjoyment 
of  inestimable  blessings.  A  man  who 
had  paid  $700.00  toward  the  erection  of 
the  Kirtland  temple  left  the  Church  be- 
cause when  he  arrived  for  the  dedication 
service  the  building  was  crowded  and  he 
could  not  get  in.  (Doc.  and  Cov.  Com- 
mentary,  p.  892.) 
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LESSONS  FOR  APRIL,   1929 
Preview  Questions 

1.  What  in  these  lessons  emphasize  the 
fact  that  good  heredity  was  necessary  to 
the  building  np  of  the  chosen  people  of 
Israel? 

2.  What  peculiar  customs  are  pictured 
in  the  story  of  the  wooing  of  Rebekah? 

3.  How  was  Isaac's  patriarchal  bless- 
ing on  the  heart  of  Jacob  fulfilled? 
(Genesis  27:28,  29.) 

4.  How  was  Esau's?  (Genesis  27:39,  40.) 
Note:     If  available  consult  a  Bible  Com- 


mentary for  the  answer  to  these  last  ques- 
tions, preferably  "The  One  Volume  Com- 
mentary of  the  Bible." — Dummelow. 

5.  Why  did  Jacob  call  the  place  of  his 
vision  Beth-el? 

6.  What  was  the  part  played  by  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  each  in  his 
turn  as  a  founder  of  Israel? 

First  Sunday  April  7,  1929 

Lesson   13.     Rebekah  at  the  Well 

Text:     Genesis  24. 

Reference:  Sunday  School  Lessons  No. 
13. 
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Objective:    Implicit  trust  in  God  brings 

happiness  and  success. 

Memory  Gem:     "Blessed  be  the  Lord." 
Songs:  "Dearest  Children,  God  is  Near 

You."    (D.   S.   S.   Songs.)      "Dear   Father 

Always  Near  Me."     (Hollis  Dann,  Book 

I.) 

Outline: 

I.  Abraham's  Desire  for  His  Son. 

a.  A  wife  from  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

b.  Instructions  to  servant. 

c.  Preparations  for  journey. 
II.  Evening  At  the  Well. 

a.  Type  of  watering  places. 

b.  Custom  of  people. 

c.  Eliezer's  prayer. 

d.  The     answer — Rebekah's     appear- 
ance. 

III.  Eliezer  At  Rebekah's  Home. 

a.  Hospitality   shown. 

b.  Errand  made  known. 

c.  The  answer. 

IV.  Return  to  Canaan. 

a.  The    meeting    of    Isaac    and    Re- 
.    bekah. 

b.  The  marriage. 

Point  of  Contact:  Talk  of  our  different 
water  systems.  Compare  the  means  of 
water  supply  in  the  city  with  that  in  the 
county.  The  difference  in  our  piped 
water  from  canyon  streams,  to  that  of 
pumps,  artesian  wells,  windmills,  etc.  Per- 
haps some  child  can  tell  you  of  the  old 
well  grandmother  may  have  had  with 
the  "moss  covered  bucket"  There  is  still 
a  different  kind  of  well  that  none  of 
you  children  have  mentioned.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  of  it. 

Application:  How  did  Abraham  show 
his  trust  in  God?  How  did  Eliezer  show 
his  trust  in  God?  How  was  the  servant 
blessed  through  trusting  alone  in  his 
Heavenly  Father?  Was  there  anyone  else 
in  our  story  who  showed  trust  in  God? 
How  did  Rebekah  show  it?  These  three 
people  must  surely  have  believed  in  the 
word  of  our  song  we  sang  today  which 
says,  "God  will  bless  you,  God  will  bless 
you,  if  you  put  your  trust  in  Him."  How 
can  we  put  our  trust  in  God? 

Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 

Lesson  14.    The  Birthright  Sold 

Text:  Genesis  25:20-34;  Genesis  27:1- 
40. 

Reference:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
No.   14. 

Objective:  Great  blessings  come  to 
those  who  have  faith  in  the  promises  of 
the  Lord  and  live  for  them. 

Memory  Gem:  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 


I.  The  Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob. 
a.  The  kind  of  babes  they  were, 
b.  God's  promise  concerning  them. 
II.  The  Kind  of  Men  They  Grew  to  Be. 

a.  Esau — animal-like,     daring,     good 
hunter,  wandering,  "despises  birth- 
right, favorite  of  father, 
reverent  of  the  things  of  God,  a 

b.  Jacob  —  home-loving,  shepherd, 
reverence  of  things  of  God,  bless- 
ing seeker,  favorite  of  his  mother. 

III.  Esau  Sells  His  Birthright. 

a.  Esau's  hunger. 

b.  Jacob's  bargain. 

IV.  Jacob  Gets  the  Blessing. 

a.  His  right  to  it. 

b.  Isaac's  wrong   idea. 

c.  Rebekah's  plan. 

V.  Jacob  a  Great  Leader. 

Point  of  Contact:  The  lesson  of  "Re 
bekah  at  the  Well"  forms  a  natural  step 
to  the  teaching  of  this  lesson.  A  review 
of  it  may  be  used  as  a  point  of  contact 
for  this  lesson.  Or  the  teacher  may  ques- 
tion the  class  about  giving  too  much  for 
things  of  little  value.  If  you  had  a 
dollar  how  many  pretty  toys  could  you 
buy  with  it?  If  a  boy  wanted  to  sell  you 
a  little  tiny  bunny  rabbit  would  you  give 
that  whole  dollar  for  it?  There  was  once 
a  boy  who  thought  little  of  things  worth 
very  much.     His  name  was  Esau.  etc. 

Application:  What  are  some  of  the 
greatest  blessings  our  Heavenly  Father 
can  give  to  us.  (Food,  clothing,  brothers, 
sisters,  health,  good  teachers.)  How  do 
we  get  these  blessings?  If  we  are  selfish, 
or  faithless  we  do  not  get  these  blessings. 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

Lesson  15.    A  Sacred  Promise 

Text:  Genesis  28  to  33. 

Reference.  Sunday  School  Lessons  No. 
15. 

Objective:  To  pay  tithing  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  duty  and  shows  that  we  desire 
to  serve  God. 

Memory  Gem:  "Of  all  that  Thou  shalt 
give  me  I  will  surely  give  one-tenth 
unto  Thee." 

Songs:  "The  Little  Tenth,"  (Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Songs,  Thomasseh.) 
"Give,  Said  the  Little  Stream,"  (Primary 
Song  Book.) 

Outline: 

I.  Jacob's  Departure  From  Home. 

a.  Reason. 

b.  Jacob's  trust  in   God. 
II.  The  Dream. 

a.  The  ladder. 

b.  The  Lord's  promise. 
III.  Jacob's  Thanksgiving. 

a.  Anoints  the  stones. 

b.  Covenants  to  pay  tithing. 
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Point  of  Contact:  I.  As  you  go 
through  our  city  you  see  many  fine  build- 
ings. Which  do  you  think  is  the  most 
beautiful  building  in  our  city?  (Temple.) 
Who  owns  it?  How  did  our  Church  get 
money  to  build  it?  This  is  not  the  only 
beautiful  building  our  Church  has  built. 
We  have  hundeds  of  fine  meeting 
houses.  Who  gives  all  the  money  for 
these?  It's  true  the  people  all  donate 
money  for  their  splendid  meeting  house, 
but  our  Church  gives  money,  too.  How  is 
this   made   possible? 

Today  our  story  tells  us  how  we  got 
this  law  of  tithing. 

II.  Jack's  father  gave  him  ten  cents 
for  candy.  He  went  to  the  store  and 
bought  ten  pieces.  During  the  day  Jack 
ate  all  of  this  candy.  He  did  not  offer 
his  father  one  piece.  What  do  you  think 
father  thought  of  him?  How  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  have  given  just  one 
piece  away,  out  of  ten. 

III.  Talk  with  the  children  about 
Christmas,  emphasizing  the  idea,  :  'Tis 
better  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Application:       (This     application     was 
beautifully    worked    out    by    one    of    the 
teachers  of  Sugar  House  Ward,  Salt  Lake 
City.)     The  Sunday  before  the  lesson  on 
tithing  was  to  be  presented,  the  teacher 
asked  her  children  to  bring  a  little  box 
with  them  the  following  week.  Then  after 
her   lesson   had   been   given   she   showed 
her  little  box  which  had  a  little  hole  in 
the  top  and  the  inscription:  "My  tithing." 
On  one  side  was  printed  the  little  verse: 
"I'm  sure  I  <know  what  tithing  is, 
I  can  tell  it  every  time: 
It  is  ten  cents  from  a  dollar, 
And  a  penny  from  a  dime." 
A  slip  with  the  printed  verse  was  ready 
for  every  child  in  the  class.     One-tenth 
of  everything  the  child  earned  was  to  go 
into  this  box.     The  teacher  then  carried 
the    application    another    step.      She    told 
the  boys  and  girls  that  their  names  would 
be  given  to  the  ward  clerk  and  that  every 
Fast  Sunday  he  was  to  expect  the  chil- 
dren to  come  with  their  little  tithing  box. 
(Don't  you  think  it's  worth  trying.) 


Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 

Lesson  16.     Two  Strange  Dreams 

Text:     Genesis  37. 

Reference:  Sunday  School  Lessons  No. 
16. 

Objective:      God    protects    those    who 
love  and  trust  Him. 
Memory  Gem: 

Remember  God  is  watching  you, 
For  whether  wrong  or  right, 
No  child  in  all  this  busy  world, 
Is  ever  out  of  sight. 
Songs:  "Dearest  Children,  God  is  Near 
You."    (D.   S.   S.  S.  p.   99,)    "In  the   Sky 
Above  Us."   (Hollis  Dann,  No.  1.) 

Outline: 
I.  Jacob's   love. 

b.  Jealousy  of  brother. 

c.  Coat  of  many  colors. 
II.  Joseph's  Dreams. 

a.  The  sheaves  in  the  field. 

b.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

c.  Effect  of  dreams  on  brothers. 
III.  Result  of   Brother's  Jealousy. 

a.  Sold  to  Ishmaelites. 

b.  Taken  to  Egypt. 

c.  Jacob's  grief. 

Point  of  Contact:  How  many  children 
are  there  in  your  family?  How  many 
girls?  How. many  boys?  There  are  three 
boys  in  Mary's  family,  and  only  one  in 
David's.  Today  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  a  family  of  twelve  boys. 
Application: 

God  is  with  me  every   day, 

When  I  work  and  when  I  play; 

When  I  read  and  when  I  talk; 

When   I   ride  and  when  I   walk; 

When  I  laugh  and  when  I  cry, 

God  is  ever,  ever  nigh. 
How  do  we  know  Heavenly  Father 
was  always  near  to  Joseph?  Tell  of  how 
He  protected  him  from  harm.  Who  else 
does  God  watch  over?  When?  Let  us 
name  the  things  our  verse  says  that  God 
watches  us  do.  (Play,  work,  read,  talk, 
ride,  etc.)  Are  we  ever  out  of  His  sight? 
How  then  must  we  always  live  so  that 
we  won't  be  ashamed  for  Him  to  see? 


If  All  Who  Hate  Would  Love  Us 


If  all  who  hate  would  love  us, 

And  all  our  loves  were  true, 
The  stars  that  swing  above  us 

Would  brighten  in  the  blue. 
If  cruel  words  were  kisses, 

And  every  scowl  a  smile, 
A  better  world  than  this  is 

Would  hardly  be  worth  while. 
If  purses  would  not  tighten 

To  meet  a  brother's  need, 
The  load  we  bear  would  lighten 

Above  the  grave  of  greed. 


If  those  who  whine  would  whistle, 

And  those  who  languish  laugh, 
The  rose  would  rout  the  thistle, 

The  grain  out  run  the  chaff; 
If  hearts  were  only  jolly, 

If  grieving  were  forgot, 
And  tears  of  melancholy 

Were  things  that  now  are  not — 
Then  love  would  kneel  to  duty, 

And  all  the  world  would  seem 
A  bridal  bower  of  beauty, 

A  dream  within  a  dream. 

— Matthews. 
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WORK  FOR  APRIL 

First  Sunday,  April  7,  1929 

The  Wise  Pansy 

Objective:  God  is  pleased  with  those 
whose  hearts  are  content  in  serving  Him 
and  doing  for  others. 

Outline: 

I.  A  King  Loved  by  All. 

How  his  subjects  showed  their  love. 
II.  His  Garden. 

The  discontented  plants. 
III.  The  Pansy 

Why  she  was  content. 
Approach:  'Children,  how  many  of  you 
have  flower  gardens?  What  flowers  have 
you  in  yours?  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  another  garden  also,  every  one  of 
us?  Where  do  you  suppose  it  is?  Your 
heart  is  a  little  garden,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  dear  Heavenly  Father. 

Story 

Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  there 
was  a  wise  and  good  king  who  loved  his 
people  and  tried  to  make  them  happy. 
He  liked  to  travel  through  all  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  he  had  kind  words  for 
every  one  he  met. 

All  his  people  loved  him,  and  to  show 
their  love  they  built  beautiful  palaces  for 
him  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom. 
Those  living  upon  the  mountains  built 
a  palace  for  him  high  upon  the  mountains; 
and  those  living  'in  the  valleys  built  one 
for  him,  nestled  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  hills,  until  at  last  his  palaces  were 
scattered  all  over  the  land._ 

There  was  one  palace  in  which  he 
spent  more  time  than  in  any  of  the  others 
and  he  loved  it  best  because  it  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden  filled  with 
trees,  vines  and  flowers  which  had  been 
planted  for  him.  He  would  often  walk 
in  this  garden  or  sit  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees. 

One  morning  he  went  out  as  usual  to 
walk  there  and  as  he  stopped  to  admire 
a  beautiful  vine,  what  was  his  surprise 
to  see  it  drooping  and  withered.  _  In  his 
disappointment  and  grief  he  cried  out 
"Oh  my  lovely  vine,  what  has  happened 
to  you?" 

The  vine  answered:  "Dear  King,  it  is 
so  little  I  can  do  for  you  that  I  am  sad. 
I  cannot  blossom  like  the  rose,  nor  grow 
tall  like  the  tree.     I  can  only  cling  here 


in   my   feeble   way   and   so    I   thought    I 
didn't  wish  to  live  any  longer." 

The  King  said  nothing,  but  passed  on 
and  soon  he  came  to  a  rose  bush  which 
only  the  day  before  he  had  found  covered 
with  fragrant  roses.  As  he  now  stopped 
to  pick  one,  it  fell  to  pieces  in  his  hands. 
After  gazing  a  moment  in  surprise  he 
said,  "My  lovely  rose,  are  you  too, 
drooping?" 

The  rose  raised  her  head  and  said 
timidly:  "Yes,  my  King,  I  wanted  to  do 
something  for  you  and  I  tried  so  hard 
to  grow  tall ,  like  the  tree,  but  I  could 
not.  I  could  only  be  a  rose  and,  so  I 
gave  up  trying  to  please  you." 

Again  the  King  bowed  his  head  and 
passed  on.  Next  he  came  to  a  tree,  which 
had,  for  a  long  time,  been  his  pride  and 
joy.  When  he  saw  that  it,  too,  was  droop- 
ing, he  cried  aloud  in  his  grief,  "Oh,  my 
tree,  my  pride,  are  you  also  dying?" 

The  tree  said,  "Yes,  Oh  King,  I  do  so 
little  for  you.  I  cannot  blossom  like  the 
rose  and  T  take  up  so  much  room  in  the 
garden  that  I  thought  I  would  give  my 
place  to  someone  who  could  serve  you 
better." 

The  King,  now  sad  at  heart,  turned  to 
go  to  the  palace  and  as  he  walked  along 
with  bowed  head,  he  saw  something  fresh 
and  bright  at  his  feet.  As  he  looked 
again,  a  little  pansy  lifted  her  head  and 
turned  her  shining  face  toward  him.  "Oh, 
my  dear  little  pansy,"  said  the  King, 
"you  are  still  here  as  bright  and  beauti- 
ful as  ever." 

"Yes,  O  King,"  replied  the  pansy,  I 
heard  the  vine,  the  rose  and  the  tree 
talking  and  I  wondered  what  I  could 
do  to  please  you.  But,  as  I  thought 
about  it,  I  decided  that  when  you  planted 
a  vine  you  wanted  just  a  vine,  and  when 
you  planted  a  rose,  it  was  a  rose  you 
wished,  and  when  you  planted  me,  you 
wanted  just  a  pansy,  so  I  am  going  to  try 
to  be  the  sweetest,  dearest  little  pansy 
that  I  can." 

Application:  Do  you  sometimes  wish 
that  you  were  someone  else  who  seems 
to  have  more  happiness  than  you  have? 
Our  Heavenly  Father  who  made  us, 
wishes  each  one  to  be  content  with  the 
blessings  that  He  gives,  and  like  the  little 
pansy  try  to  be  good  and  to  make  others 
happy. 
Gem: 
"My  heart  is  God's  little   garden 

And  the  flowers  growing  there  everyday, 
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Are  the  things  He  shall  see  me  doing, 
And  the  words  He  shall  hear  me  say." 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  to  be  a  mother 
hen  scratching  for  worms  for  her  children. 
If  she  comes  into  the  garden  to  scratch, 
shoo  her  away  gently. 

Songs  for  the  Month:  "The  Heart 
Garden,"  p.  63,  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Songs,  by  Frances  K.  Thomassen; 
"Little  Purple  Pansies,"  p.  127,  D.  S.  S. 
S.  Book;  'Jesus  Bids  Us  Shine,"  p.  183, 
D.  S.  S.  S.  Book;  "The  Sunshine's  Mes- 
sage," p.  39,  Song  Stories  by  Mildred  and 
Patty  Hill.  Choose  one  of  these  to  be 
taught  during  the  month. 

Second  Sunday,  April  14,  1929 

Lesson  10.    Jesus  and  the  Children 

Texts:  Matt.  19:13-15;  Mark  10:13-16; 
Luke  18:15-17. 

Sunday  IMorning  in  the  Kindergarten," 
page  38. 

Supplementary  References:  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  p.  475;  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  chap.  52. 

Objective:     The  blessing  of  the   Lord 
will  always  follow  the  faithful. 
Organzation  of  Material: 

I.  The  Fame  of  Jesus. 

a.  Reason  of  Jesus  being  known. 

b.  Those   who    sought    Him    needed 
His  help. 

II.  Mothers  Seek  Jesus. 
Reason. 
III.  The  Disciples'  Attitude. 

Why  they  thought  Jesus  couldn't  be 
bothered  with  children. 
IV.  Jesus'  Love  Shown. 

a.  Manner  of  receiving  the  mothers. 

b.  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me. 

c.  His  blessing  the  children. 

The  approach  to  this  lesson  brings  us 
to  that  season  of  the  year,  springtime, 
when  life  is  in  evidence  in  all  nature  and 
the  Lord's  blessings  to  us  are  abundant. 
The  very  atmosphere  breathes  a  blessing 
to  God's  children.  Our  lesson  inspires  us 
with  the  thought  that  Jesus  is  blessing  us 
the  same  today  as  when  he  was  on  the 
earth.  The  fame  of  Jesus,  while  traveling, 
left  its  impression  so  deeply  that  many 
mothers  wanted  him  to  bless  their  chil- 
dren. 

And  this  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers  helped  Jesus  to  bless  their  chil- 
dren more  abundantly.  The  mothers'  faith 
and  Jesus'  love  brushed  aside  the  disciples' 
objections  and  Jesus  took  the  little  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.  _  In 
our  seeking  we  can  find  as  rich  blessings 
today  as  the  children  did  formerly.  The 
purity  of  Jesus  blended  so  harmonously 
with  that  of  the  children  that  he  was  con- 


strained to  say,  "Suffer  them  to.come  unto 
me  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Usually  we  respond  most  to  that  which 
corresponds  to  our  lives.  This  lesson, 
then,  should  call  forth  much  effort  from 
us,  and  possibly  be  a  great  incentive  for 
purity  in  our  lives. 

Lesson  Enrichment: — Story. 

"Jesus  has  come  over  Jordan,  and  many 
from  the  village  are  going  to  meet  Him," 
said  a  father,  one  day,  as  he  came  home 
from  his  work.  Little  Rachel  and  Benja- 
min said,  'We  want  to  see  Jesus,  too," 
and  "Jesus,  too,"  echoed  the  baby. 

"Is  He  really  coming?"  asked  the 
mother.  "I  have  been  hoping  He  would 
come  near  enough  that  I  might  take  our 
children  to  Him.  He  loves  children  so, 
I  want  them  to  know  that  He  loves 
them." 

So  it  came  that  Rachel  and  Benjamin 
and  the  baby,  with  the  other  children  of 
the  village,  had  a  visit  with  Jesus  at  the 
well-side,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  as  the 
sun  was  going  down.  And  this  little  in- 
cident caused  them  to  mould  their  lives 
more  after  that  which  they  knew  Jesus 
desired,  than  all  other  things  combined. 
And  as  Rachel  and  Benjamin  and  the 
baby  grew  up  they  loved  to  tell  of  the 
story  of  how  Jesus  had  blessed  them, 
and  as  the  children  would  gather  round 
they  would  tell  of  the  good  influence,  the 
impressive  feeling  they  experienced  on 
that  evening  when  Jesus  held  them  in  His 
arms;  of  His  wonderful  personality;  His 
kind  face  and  pleasing  voice;  of  His  as- 
surance as  He  spoke,  and  of  His  inspired 
words.  All  of  which  they  remembered 
and  were  eager  to  tell  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

Rest  Exercise:  Today  we  are  going  to 
hear  of  Jesus'  love  for  the  children  and 
of  how  He  blessed  them  when  the  moth- 
ers brought  them  to  Him.  The  children 
gathered  flowers  for  Him.  Let  us  pretend 
that  we  are  the  children  in  the  story,  gath- 
ering flowers. 

Gem:     Same  as  for  last  Sunday. 

Present  each  child  with  a  cut-out  ,of  a 
child  on  which  is  written — Jesus  said,  "Let 
the  children  come  to  me." 

Third  Sunday,  April  21,  1929 

Lesson  11.    The  Triumph  Entry  Into 
Jerusalem 

Texts:  Matt.  21:1-16;  Mark  11:1-11; 
Luke  19:28-40;  John  12:12-16. 

Supplemental  References:  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  pp.  513-517;  Weed's  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  chaps.  57  and  58. 

Objective:  One  way  that  we  can  show 
love  for  Jesus  is  to  sing  songs  of  praise 
to  Him  in  remembrance  of  what  He  has 
done  for  us. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he  should  touch  them:  and  his 
disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  He  was  much 
displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and*  forbid 
them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein."  And 
He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them. — Mark 
10:13-16. 
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Organzation  of  Material: 

I.  Preparation  for  the  Journey. 

a.  His     followers     desire     to     honor 
Jesus. 

b.  How  the  colt  was  secured. 
II.  The  Journey. 

a.  Street  strewn  with  olive,  fig  and 

palm  leaves. 
b~.  Joyous  shouting. 
III.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 

a.  Shouting  all  the  way. 

b.  Entered  with  honor. 

c.  Cleansed     and     preached    in     the 
temple. 

All  of  the  acts  of  kindness  shown  Jesus 
as  He  entered  Jerusalem  on  that  beautiful 
Sunday  morning,  were  expressions  of  their 
love  for  Him.  Show  the  children  how  we 
can  prove  our  love  by  doing  the  things 
He  desires  us  to  do. 

If  we  love  mother,  surely  that  love  will 
lead  us  to  cheerfully  do  as  she  desires. 
Our  love  for  Jesus  is  expressed  through 
our  love  for  what  He  has  given  us,  our 
country,  and  our  homes,  the  plant  and 
animal  life*  etc.,  and  if  our  feeling  of  love 
is  strong  enough  it  must  seek  expression. 

No  sooner  had  Jesus  started  than  the 
multitude  spread  out  their  garments  to 
tapestry  His  path,  and  boughs  of  olive, 
fig  and  palm  leaves  were  scattered  before 
Him.  Then  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  they 
shouted,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David." 
There  are  times  in  all  our  lives  when  we 
would  sacrifice  much  for  our  love  for 
truth  and  the  nearer  we  keep  ourselves  in 
this  condition  the  more  joy  will  come  in 
our  lives. 

Application:  Let  the  children  state  ways 
in  which  joy  can  come  to  them  through 
doing  good  to  others.  Show  how  ex- 
pression of  joy  is  much  more  pleasing 
and  in  harmony  with  the  life  of  Jesus 
than  that  of  anger. 

Gem: 

"Jesus,   friend   of   little   children, 
Be  a  friend  to  me. 
Take  my  hand  and  ever  keep  me, 
Close  to  Thee." 
Rest  Exercise:     Dramatize  "The  Sun- 
shine's Message,"  p.  39,  Patty  Hill's  Song 
Stories. 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  28,  1929 
Lesson  12.    The  Good  Shepherd 

Text:     John   10:1-17. 

Supplemental  References:  23d  Psalm; 
Isa.  40:11;  John  21:15-17;  Weed's  "Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  p.  45. 

Objective:  Jesus,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
loves  and  cares  for  His  sheep  and  it  is 
through  Him  that  they  shall  have  ever- 
lasting life. 

Animals  truly  reflect  their  feelings  to- 


ward man  by  their  actions.  The  Shep- 
herd in  ancient  days  walked  ahead  and 
led  his  sheep  to  safety.  The  sheep  knew 
his  voice  and  followed.  That  feeling  of 
leading  in  leadership  is  very  apparent  in 
our  Church  today.  Jesus  the  true  shep- 
herd never  wants  us  to  go  where  he  does 
not  lead.  A  teacheris  a  leader  and  should 
show  rather  than  tell  the  way.  The  loud 
voice  of  temptation  proven  false  many 
times  should  be  treated  as  the  hireling 
shepherd  who  does  not  love  his  sheep, 
but  tries  to  deceive  them  into  going  the 
wrong  way.  The  mother's  love  prompts 
her  tender  care  for  the  spiritual  and 
physical  comforts  of  her  children.  Our 
appreciation  of  Jesus'  love  for  us  can  be 
shown  in  how  we  love  and  care  for  His 
children,  our  Sunday  School  class. 

The  lamb  wholly  resigns  itself  into  the 
care  of  the  shepherd.  And  the  good  shep- 
herd, with  even  his  life,  will  protect  his 
sheep.  This  thought  should  carry  the 
teacher  beyond  the  class  room  into  the 
lives  of  the  children,  to  see  more  of  them, 
so  that  she  can  help  them  more.  Then 
she  truly  could  be  called  the  shepherd  of 
the  flock,  a  name  Jesus  earned  by  His 
service. 

Lesson  Enrichment: — 

Robert,  the  Shepherd  Boy 

Many,  many  years  ago,  little  Robert, 
who  lived  on  a  ranch  with  his  parents, 
had  just  spent  his  hard-earned  money  to 
buy  a  tired,  bruised  and  neglected  little 
lamb  that  had  previously  been  in  a  herd 
of  sheep  which  had  passed  his  home.  The 
poor  little  lamb  had  been  one  of  many 
and  received  the  treatment  of  the  strong 
and  healthy.  Being  weak  and  sickly  it 
could  go  no  farther,  so  Robert  bought 
it  from  the  shepherd.  He  was  overjoyed 
with  his  little  lamb  and  called  him  spotty 
for  he  had  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  his 
forehead.  Robert  fed  and  cared  for  little 
spotty  until  he  was  fully  grown.  Three 
times  he  had  rescued  spotty  from  im- 
pending death:  Once  from  drowning  by 
being  caught  in  a  marshy  bog  or  swamp, 
another  time  Robert  nursed  spotty  back 
to  health  after  being  run  over  by  an  auto. 
One  day,  Robert  arrived  just  in  time  to 
save  spotty's  life  when  a  large  vicious 
dog  had  attacked  him.  Bleeding  and 
bruised,  he  had  again  been  nursed  back 
to  health  by  Robert.  So,  after  all  these 
days,  Robert's  lamb  had  begun  to  look 
upon  him  as  his  protector, — something 
like  little  children  do  their  mothers.  For 
when  anything  was  wrong  with  little 
"Spotty"  he  would  look  upon  Robert's 
face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  know  you  can 
help  me,"  and  Robert  never  failed  or  dis- 
appointed "Spotty"  once,  for  he  loved  his 
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little  lamb  even  next  to  his  mother  and 
father. 

Some  naughty  boys  tried  to  induce  the 
lamb  to  go  with  them  but  "Spotty"  knew 
and  loved  Robert  so  well  that  he  wouldn't 
go  away  from  him,  for  he  knew  that  where 
Robert  went  it  was  safe  for  him  to  follow. 
A  neighbor  friend  called  Robert  the  good 
shepherd  and  after  that  everyone  called 
him    'The  Shepherd   Boy." 

For,  as  Jesus  is  watching  over  and 
caring  for  His  little  children  whom  He 
calls  His  lambs,  so  Robert  watched  and 
cared  for  little  "Spotty."  Can  you  think 
of  some  of  the  blessings  Jesus  is  giv- 
ing you  and  me  today?  And  I  wonder  if 
we  love  Him  as  much  as  "Spotty"  loved 
Robert,  if  so  do  we  follow  as  close  to 
Jesus  as  "Spotty"  did  to  Robert? 

Organzation  of  Material: 
I.  The  Good  Shepherd. 

a.  How  he  leads  his  sheep. 

b.  Loves  and  protects  them. 

c.  Sheep  know  his  voice  and  follow. 
II.  Jesus  the  True  Shepherd. 

a.  Leads  us  to  safety. 

b.  Sacrificed   His  life  for  us. 
III.  The  Shepherd  Guarded. 

a.  Those  within  the  fold  protected. 

b.  All  must  enter  by  love. 

c.  Our  class  a  sheepfold  and  should 
be  guarded. 

Application:  Let  the  children  tell  how, 
through  prayer,  they  ask  Jesus  to  lead 
them  aright.  Why  do  we  love  our  moth- 
ers?— because  of  service.  Then,  what 
little  things  can  we  do  to  show  our  love 
toward  mother?    Towards  Jesus? 

Gem:     Same  as  for  last  Sunday. 

Rest  Exercise:  Have  some  of  the  chil- 
dren pretend  to  be  shepherds,  the  others 
the  sheep.  The  shepherds  herd  the  sheep 
as  they  march  quietly  around  the  room  in 
straight  rows  that  no  harm  may  come  to 
them.  The  shepherds  then  herd  them 
back  into  the  fold  which  is  the  group  of 
chairs  where  the  children  sit. 


The  Question  Box:  Is  every  child  in 
our  Department  participating  in  our 
kindergarten  songs?  If  not,  why?  Is  it 
because  we  attempt  to  teach  more  than 
one  new  song  each  month?  Do  we  neg- 
lect having  a  drill  on  that  one  song  each 
Sunday? 


HILDA  DAVIS 

Secretary  of  the   Preston   Third   Ward 
Sunday  School,  Oneida  Stake 

Sister  Davis  has  been  engaged  in  Sun- 
day School  work,  first  as  assistant  secre- 
tary and  later  as  secretary,  for  four  years 
and  in  that  time  has  never  been  absent 
from  a  single  Sunday  School  session. 
Her  books  are  always  right  up  to  date 
and  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner. 


The  Gospel  of  Common  Sense 

Next  to  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  Gospel, 
I  appreciate  it  for  its  plain,  sound  common  sense. 
It  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the  soul;  answers  every 
question  that  needs  answering  and  solves  every 
problem  that  ought  to  be  solved.  It  makes  clear 
life's  meaning  and  purpose,  and  reveals  to  man  his 
origin,  duty  and  eternal  destiny.  It  tells  the  truth 
about  God  and  enables  one  to  comprehend  the 
things  of  God.— O.  F.  Whitney. 


How  Big  Boulder  was  Changed 
to  Soil 

By  Elinor  Peterson  Allen 

For  more  years  than  anyone  could 
count,  Big  Boulder  had  lain  high  up 
on  a  mountain  peak.  He  had  been 
well  satisfied  to  admire  his  own  dark 
beauty.  And  he  had  thought  that  noth- 
ing could  be  prettier  than  the  tiny, 
white  crystals  scattered  through  him. 
When  the  sun  shone  upon  them,  they 
sparkled  like  diamonds. 

But  one  day  he  noticed  the  loveliness 
of  the  flowers  which  grew  on  the  long 
slope  below  him.  They  seemed  ever 
so  much  brighter  in  their  gay  colors, 
than  his  crystals.  And  then  Big 
Boulder,  who  had  always  been  so 
proud  of  his  hardness  and  high  posi- 
tion, suddenly  wished  that  he,  too, 
might  have  sweet  flowers  and  green 
grass. 

Mother  Nature,  who  knows  all  about 
things  like  this,  guessed  his  wish.  So 
she  called  her  workers,  the  Sun,  the 
Winds,  the  Rain  and  Jack  Frost,  and 
told  them  her  plans.  And  they  set 
about  their  duties  at  once,  for  it  would 
take  many  years  before  their  task 
ended. 

The  Sun  was  told  to  send  his  warm- 
est rays  down  upon  Big  Boulder  until 
sometimes  the  rock  was  almost  too  hot 
to  touch.  He  must  do  this  every  day, 
all  summer  long,  year  after  year. 

Then  at  night,  the  cool,  cool  Winds 
blew  sharply  upon  it. 

"What  is  happening  to  me?"  thought 
Big  Boulder,  puzzled.     "In  the  day- 


time, when  1  am  so  very  hot,  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  stretching.  Then  when 
I  cool  off  so  nuickly  at  night,  I  seem 
to  shrink,  and  I  think  I  hear  tiny 
crack,  crack,  cracks  going  over  me, 
as  if  I  were  shivering." 

And  that  was  just  exactly  what  was 
taking  place.  After  the  Sun  and  the 
Winds  had  worked  on  him  like  this  for, 
oh  so  long,  Big  Boulder  was  indeed 
covered  with  tiny  cracks. 

"Oh,  Oh,"  he  cried  sadly.  "I  am 
not  half  as  beautiful  as  I  used  to  be." 

But  Mother  Nature  only  smiled 
wisely.  "Wait  and  see,"  she  whispered 
gently.  "Have  you  forgotten  what  you 
wished  ?" 

Summer  passed,  and  colder  days 
came.  Rain  Drops  fell  upon  Big 
Boulder,  and  filled  the  small  cracks 
with  water.  Then  Jack  Frost  popped 
up,  and  in  a  twinkling,  the  Rain  Drops 
were  chunks  of  ice,  pushing  this  way 
and  that  for  more  room.  For  the  ice 
took  up  more  space  than  the  water  did. 

"Careful  now !  Careful !"  called  Big 
Boulder.    "I  feel  my  sides  splitting." 

And  crack,  crack,  went  small  pieces 
of  the  Boulder,  sliding  down  to  its  base. 

Then  along  came  more  Rain  Drops. 
Lots  of  them.  Little  streams  of  water 
ran  over  Big  Boulder,  working  into  the 
cracks,  and  washing  away  the  tiniest 
bits,  down  to  the  foot  of  it. 

And  this  work  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Winds  and  Jack  Frost  and  the  Rain 
kept  on  for  a  long,  long  time. 

"Why,  a  lot  of  me  is  gone,"  cried 
Big  Boulder  in  surprise,  early  one 
morning   in   spring.      The   snow   was 
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melting  just  enough  to  give  him  a  good 
look  at  himself. 

"You  have  a  surprise  coming,"  said 
Mother  Nature. 

"What?  What?  Oh,  please  tell 
me,"  begged  Big  Boulder  eagerly. 

But  he  had  to  wait  until  the  snow 
was  gone,  and  the  warm  days  had 
come  again.  Then  one  morning  he 
felt  so  happy  that  he  knew  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  it. 

"Tell  me  now,  Mother  Nature.  This 
is  the  day  I  shall  find  out  what  my 
surprise  is  to  be.  I  am  no  longer  a 
proud,  beautiful  rock,  full  of  sparkling 
crystals.  I  look  like  a  pile  of  dirt.  But 
I  don't  seem  to  care  about  that.  What 
has  happened?" 

"Yiou  are  different,  Big  Boulder. 
You  have  been  'weathered.'  That 
means  that  part  of  you  has  been 
changed  into  soiL  The  Sun,  the 
Winds,  the  Rain,  and  the  Frost  have 
worked  upon  you,  each  in  its  own  way, 
and  have  worn  part  of  your  surface 
away.  They  broke  these  little  pieces 
up  into  smaller  and  smaller  bits,  until 
they  became  soil.  It  has  taken  many 
years,  for  such  work  is  very  slow. 
But  they  were  very  patient,  and  kept 
at  it  till  they  had  finished  their  task. 
You  are  not  as  beautiful  now,  but  you 
will  be  much  more  useful." 

"Soil  ?"  said  Big  Boulder  in  wonder. 
"Why  then — flowers  could  grow  on 
me,  as  they  do  down  the  slope." 

"They  could,  indeed,"  answered 
Mother  Nature.     "Look." 

Doing  as  she  said,  Big  Boulder  saw 
at  his  base  a  tiny  pink  bud  peeping 
up  at  him.  As  the  Sun  cast  its  warm 
rays  upon  it,  the  bud  slowly  opened 
into  a  lovely  Bitter  Root  blossom,  the 
flower  which  loves  to  grow  high  up  on 
gravel  ridges,  where  it  can  look  over  all 
the  world  below. 

And  then  Big  Boulder  was  very 
happy,  for  his  wish  had  come  true.  He 
had  lost  some  of  his  shining  crystals, 
but  instead,  he  now  had  flowers  of  all 
lovely  colors  growing  very  close  to 
him. 


Why  Shouldn't  a  Girl  Have— 

Places  to  Keep  Her  Things 

By  John  F.  Cowan 

Judge  a  girl  by  a  peep  into  her 
clothes  closet.  If  shoes,  tennis-rackets, 
clothes,  hats,  etc.,  are  in  a  mix-up — 
look  out !  provided  she  has  room 
enough  to  make  it  otherwise.  Some. 
things  she  should  have  are: 

1.  Shoe  Trees  for  each  pair  of  shoes. 
The  next  best  thing  to  keep  shoes  from 
wrinkling  and  sagging  when  not  being 
worn  is  to  stuff  them  with  cotton.  It 
adds  a  third  to  the  lifetime  of  a  shoe, 
besides  the  neater  appearance  it  makes 
on  the  foot. 

2.  Hangers  for  Suits.  When  coat- 
hangers  are  given  free  by  dealers  and 
cleaners,  there's  little  excuse  for  not 
having  a  separate  hanger  for  each  coat 
and  suit.  It  saves  in  pressing,  and  the 
wearer  looks  much  more  chic  and 
"classy"  in  a  garment  that  has  been 
carefully  hung,  instead  of  having  been 
dumped  into  the  nearest  chair. 

3.  Hat  Boxes  or  Bags  to  protect  hats 
from  dust,  or  from  being  knocked  off 
the  hooks  and  stepped  on.  In  lieu  of 
better  bags,  grocers'  large-size  bags 
serve  well.  A  long-bristle  brush  or 
light  feather  duster  is  fine  for  dusting 
hat  flowers,  feathers,  plumes,  and  a 
soft  camel's  hair  brush  for  velvet  or 
other  goods. 

4.  Avoid  Mix-ups  In  Dresser 
Drawers,  Nothing  is  more  demoraliz- 
ing to  lingerie,  summer  waists,  hosiery, 
gloves,  than  to  be  pawed  over  every 
time  you  try  to  find  a  needed  article, 
and  can't  because  you  don't  put  the 
same  thing  twice  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  better  to  inventory  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  each  drawer  and  traveling  trunk, 
so  as  to  save  time  lost  hunting  in  the 
wrong  places.  Girls  naturally  are  more 
orderly  than  boys,  but  many  girls  need 
to  cultivate  early  a  distaste  for  a  slov- 
enly room,  desk  or  attire.  A  reputa- 
tion for  slovenliness  is  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  a  bad  breath.  Don't  ac 
quire  "halitosis"  of  closet  or  dresser. 
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What  a  Utah  Boy  has  Done 


"Be  not  afraid  of  greatness,"  says  Shake- 
spere;  "Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them."  Which  are  you? 
and  you?  The  Aditorium  will  tell  you, — 
you  were  born  great  and  you  can  achieve 
greatness  if  you  so  desire.  Don't  just 
drift.     Have  a  definite  purpose. 

Here  is  one  successful  man,  Wallace 
G.  Hunter,  who  realized,  while  young, 
that  nothing  worth  having  was  easy  to 
win..     So  he  overcame  difficulties  by  aim- 


ing to  become  efficient  and  doing  his  best 
each  day. 

He  spent  his  boyhood  and  attended  the 
Public  Schools  at  American  Fork,  where 
he  was  born.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Brigham  Young  University,  at  Provo,  and 
graduated  from  the  University   of  Utah. 

This  is  what  a  big  Eastern  insurance 
magazine  says  of  him: 

"For  many  years  Wallace  G.  Hunter, 
State  Manager  of  Utah  Idaho  and  Nevada, 
was  the  youngest  man  that  the  Kansas 
City  Life  Insurance  Company  ever  made  a 
contract  with  for  a  General  Agency. 

"Mr.  Hunter  has  been  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial producers  of  the  Company.  He  is 
that  happy  combination  of  General  Agent 
and  personal  producer.  Our  sincere  con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  Mr.  Hunter. 
He  has  reached  a  goal  that  has  been  his 
ambition  for  some  time.  Not  only  has  he 
conducted  his  Agency  which  covers  many 
miles  of  barren  waste  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  to  his  company,  but  he  has 
produced  personally  $1,018,750  of  high 
class  business  in  a  single  year. 

"We  maintain  that  any  man  who  can 
write  $1,000,000.00  worth  of  life  insur- 
ance in  one  year  is  a  highly  successful 
Life  Insurance  man,  and  when  in  connec- 
tion with  that  he  can  conduct  A  Life  In- 
surace  Agency,  producing  over  $3,000,000 
worth  of  business  annully  and  renewing 
upwards  of  $10,000,000  of  business,  he 
must  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
a  high  class  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 


WALLACE  G.  HUNTER 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  black  and  white  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Idaho  Sunset 

Fleecy  clouds  dot  the  western 
horizon.  The  sun  softly  hides  be- 
hind the  distant  mountains,  sending 
its  golden  rays  back  on  those  specks, 
which  are  white,  soft  boats  of  splen- 
dor. It  is  making  them  many  dif- 
ferent hues  like  that  of  fairyland.  It 
is  gone.  Twilight  comes.  Softly  and 
graciously  the  little  twinkling  stars 
peep  from  out  the  dark  blue  heavens. 

This  is  a  summer  sunset  in  Idaho. 
Age  12  Lucille  M.  Waters, 

Rigby,  Idaho, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Christmas  Day 

Oh  Christmas  is  a  happy  time, 
When  Christmas  bells  ring  out  sub- 
lime 
And  carols  through  the  still  air  ring, 
And  little  children  sweetly  sing. 

And  then  off  to  our  friends  we  go, 
Through  sparkling,  white,  and  frosty 

snow 
To  see  what  Santa  brought  their  way, 
Upon  this  blessed  Christmas  day. 
Age  12  Leonore  Reid, 

P.  O.  Box  375, 
Manti,  Utah. 


Age  13. 


The  Temple 

Dedicated  to  the  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City 

The  Temple  with  its  spires  bright, 
Shining  in  the  golden  light 
Gives  us  strength  to  start  the  day 
And  helps  us  all,  in  every  way. 

The  Temple  is  a  symbol  bright, 
To  guide  us  through  the  darkest  night; 
It  gives  us  strength  to  know  it's  near, 
A  sign  of  love  for  "Him"  so  dear. 

— Frances  Naisbitt, 

Hollywood  Ward, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Snowflakes 

Feathery  snowflakes  in  the  air, 
Floating,  fleeting,  so  white  and  fair, 
Now  is  the  time,  I  am  sad  to  say, 
The  birds  have  flown  far  away. 

Feathery  snowflakes  here  and  there, 
Feathery  snowflakes  everywhere; 
Tell  me  what  you  saw  up  there, 
And  where  you  came  from  in  the  air. 

Feathery  snowflakes  high  and  low 
Tell  me,  I  would  like  to  know 
Are  there  any  birds  and  bees, 
Are  there  any  flowers  and  trees  ? 

Feathery  snowflakes  from  above, 
Where  is  heaven,  where  is  love? 
In  the  night  and  in  the  day, 
Tell  me  where  the  angels  stay? 

Feathery  snowflakes  I  shall  keep 

All  the  secrets  I  did  seek; 

The    feathery    snowflake    has    melted 

away 
Therefore,  it  had  no  more  to  say. 
Age  9  Madia  Stewart, 

Venice,  Utah. 

Grandpa's  Indian  Story 

"Grandpa"  begged  John,  "tell  us  a 
story." 

"Yes,"  said  Nellie,  "please  do." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Grandpa,  "I'll 
tell  you  an  Indian  story." 

"Oh,  boy!"  cried  John,  "an  Indian 
story!"  Nellie  only  snuggled  nearer 
and  grasped  Grandpa's  hand. 

"Years  ago,"  began  Grandpa,  "when 
I  was  a  mere  boy,  I  was  employed  as  a 
sheep-herder  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Range.  I  was  sitting  in  camp  one 
evening  eating  supper,  when  I  heard 
the  hoof  beats  of  horses. 

"I  went  out  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened; a  band  of  Indian  braves  had 
encircled  my  tent. 

"'Hello-o-!'  I  questioned,  'What 
want  ?' 

"  'Salt,'  said  the  chief,  shortly. 

'T  went  into  my  tent  and  brought 


out  a  sack  of  salt.  I  started  with  the 
chief  and  went  the  rounds,  giving  some 
to  each  in  the  corner  of  his  blanket. 

"I  got  about  half  way  around  the 
circle  when  one  brave  grabbed  the  salt. 
I  took  it  away  from  him  and  went  on 
around  without  giving  him  any  salt  at 
all.  This  made  him  very  angry  and 
he  was  going  to  take  it  away  from  me 
anyway,  but  the  chief  stopped  him  and 
horse-whipped  him. 

"When  I  had  finished  going  the 
rounds  they  departed  peaceably  with- 
out bothering  me  or  my  sheep." 

"There,"  said  Grandpa,  well  pleased 
with  himself,  "I've  finished  my  story." 

"You  were  very  brave,  Grandpa," 
said  Nellie  simply. 

"That  was  a  fine  story,"  said  John. 
Age  14  Delsa  Young, 

3118  So.  7th  East, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Mother 

Mother,  whose  love  is  all  for  you — 
Mother,  whose  looks  are  as  sweet  as 

the  dew. 
Mother,  whose  words  are  kind  and  new, 
Mother,  whose  faith  is  strong  and  true. 

Mother,  who's  always  tender  with  care, 
Mother,  who's  always  willing  to  share. 
Mother,    who  always    has  a   faithful 

prayer, 
Mother,  who's  always  right  and  fair. 

Mother,  who  puts  you  in  your  bed  at 

night, 
Mother,  who  tuggles  you  up  so  tight, 
Mother,  who's  always  doing  the  right, 
Mother,  who    loves  you    with  all  her 

might. 

Mother,  who  never  says  or  does  the 

wrong, 
Mother,   who   always    sings   a   happy 

song ; 
Mother,    who    works   the   whole    day 

long- 
Mother,  who  always  helps  you  along. 
Age  10  Edith  Smith, 

Duncan,  Arizona. 
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Oh  ye  Winter  Winds! 

Oh  ye  winter  winds,  so  bitter  cold, 
How  you  fret  and  storm  and  scold ! 
When  you  howl  and  scowl  at  night, 
It  makes  the  people  shake  with  fright. 
How  you  tear  through  trees  so  swift 
And  sweep  up  a  big  snow  drift. 
Oh  ye  winter  winds,  so  bitter  cold 
Not  much  longer  will  fret  and  scold  ; 
For  spring  is  here  with  flowers  and 

trees, 
With  song-birds  and  their  melodies. 

Age  10  Don  Hoffman, 

Lewiston,  Utah. 

The  Bad  Little  Chicken 

Once  there  was  a  hen  which  had  a 
flock  of  chickens.    The  mother  said : 

"A  hawk  always  comes  here  and  it 
likes  to  eat  little  chickens.  So  when  I 
cluck  you  come  running  to  me." 

All  the  chickens  said  they  would. 

So  one  day  when  the  little  chickens 
were  eating,  the  hawk  was  flying  in 
the  air.  The  hen  began  to  cluck,  and 
all  the  chickens  began  to  run  except 
one.     He  said : 

"Oh  there  is  lots  of  time.  Mother 
thinks  that  the  hawk  will  catch  me.  I 
have  lots  of  time." 

Just  then  the  hawk  had  him  in  his 
claws,  and  ate  him  up. 

The  other  little  chickens  said: 

"Poor   little   brother!      If    he    had 
only  minded  mother." 
Age  8  Maurine  Marx, 

Hamilton,  Montana. 


Christmas  Cheer 

Old  Santa  comes  around  at  night 
With  his  pack  so  full  of  toys. 

He    puts  them  on  the    tree  trimmed 
bright^ 
To  please  the  girls  and  boys. 

Old  Santa  comes  upon  his  sleigh,  . 

Across  the  snow  so  white, 
And   when,   in    haste,   he   leaves    our 
house, 

Goes  sailing  through  the  night. 

Chrsitmas  is  the  time  to  think 
Of  the  Christ-Child  on  the  hay 

Asleep  there  in  the  manger, 
So  quietly  he  lay. 

Age  13  Wilma  Cox, 

Box  57,  Alton,  Utah. 
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DRAWN    BY    EDISON    SMITH 
Agre    IS.  Denver,    Colorado 


Age  12. 


A  Boy's  Tribute  to  President  Heber  J.  Grant 

Dear  President  Grant,  we  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

You  are  our  prophet  most  dear, 

And  for  this  reason  we  proudly  honor  and  welcome  you  here. 

Through  a  well  spent  life  of  over  three  score  and  ten, 

We  trust  your  days  of  service  will  continue  until  we  boys  are  men. 

With  your  heart  so  loving  and  soul  so  true, 

We  boys  will  try  to  follow  your  footsteps  in  life  all  the  way  through. 

Like  Joseph  the  Prophet,  in  the  days  of  Nauvoo, 

You've  been  to  this  church  a  leader  most  true; 

Trials,  opposition,  persecutions— you've  overcome  all, 

And  now  through  the  victory  we  welcome  your  call. 

—John  Louis  Coulam, 
llth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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My  Home  on  the  Joseph  Smith 
Farm 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1915  my  par- 
ents came  here  to  take  charge  of  the  old 
Joseph  Smith  homestead  that  had  pre- 
viously been  purchased  by  our  Church. 
I  was  privileged  in  being  the  first  child 
born  in  the  old  home.  It  is  perfectly 
wonderful  to  live  here.  I  have  slept 
in  the  prophet's  bedroom  many  times. 
Often  I  walk  in  the  Sacred  Grove 
where  Joseph  received  his  first  heavenly 
vision.  The  Hill  Cumorah  is  three 
miles  from  here.  It  is  inspiring  to 
climb  to  the  summit  of  it  and  think  of 
the  time  when  the  Nephites  and  La- 
manites  had  their  last  battle  in  this  sur- 
rounding country.  Everyone  would 
enjoy  visiting  these  places  where  the 
last  dispensation  came  forth. 

I  have  three  brothers :  Pliny,  Dawn, 
and  Kelvin — who  have  also  been  born 
here.  We  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Juvenile  each  month  and 
enjoy  reading  it. 


We  have  a  branch  with  Sunday 
School,  Mutual,  Relief  Society,  and 
Junior  Class.  On  Friday  night  we  have 
Physical  Culture  and  Community  Sing- 
ing. I  hope  some  day  to  live  in  the 
west  where  I  can  enjoy  all  the  organ- 
izations of  the  Church. 


Age  13 


Palmyra  Bean, 
Joseph  Smith  Farm, 
Palmyra,  New  York. 

iniiiiiiiimiiimiiiimtiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiimiiiiii 


Elmer  Leslie  Gardner 
Age  8,  Woodruff,  Ariz. 
Started  reading  the 
Book  of  Mormon  after 
Christmas,  19  2  7  and 
finished  It  before 
June  1st. 


iiHiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliMiiiimimi 


Christmas  Morning 

Christmas  morn  came  with  laughter  and  glee, 
With  the  children  dancing  around  their  tree, 
There  were  gifts  for  the  large,  and  gifts  for  the  small, 
For  mother,  father,  children  and  all. 

The  Christmas  tree  was  a  large  ever-green, 

The  prettiest  tree  they  had  ever  seen. 

Over  its  branches  bright  ornaments  hung, 

Where  pop-corn  and  long  strands  of  tinsel  were  strung. 

Oh,  see  the  gifts  for  dear  little  Mabel, 
A  doll  house,  a  chair  and  a  little  red  table. 
A  beautiful  doll  that  will  close  her  eyes, 
And  little  tin  dishes  for  cakes  and  pies. 

A  sled  for  Jack  and  skates  for  Molly, 

A  large  China  doll  for  little  Polly. 

Candy,  nuts,  figs,  and  dates, 

Were  set  on  the  table  in  hand-painted  plates. 

And  see  the  gifts  for  father  and  mother, 
A  rattle  box  for  baby  brother, 
Uncle  and  Aunty,  are  happy  and  gay, 
Oh,  isn't  this  a  glorious  day! 

Marion  Widdison,  (Age  12) 
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Oh!  Weather  Man 

Oh !  weather  man,  oh !  weather  man, 
Whatever  can,  whatever  can, 
Be  the  matter  with  you. 
Are  you  sleepy !    Are  you  cross  ? 
Or  are  you  just  gross? 
Oh!  weather  man  what's  the  matter 
with  you? 

You  must  have  been  mad  when  you  told 

a  He, 
For  you  said  today  would  be  very  dry. 
But  the  sun  was  then  behind  a  cloud, 
And  the  thunder  roared  so  very  loud. 
Oh !  weather  man,  what's  the  matter 

with  you? 

Now  why  did  you  spoil  our  picnic? 
Way  out  in  the  woods,  so  thick. 
But  I'll  forgive  you  today, 
If  you'll  scatter  the  clouds  away. 
But  oh!  weather  man  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you? 

Age  12  Audrey  Wardle, 

Driggs,  Idaho. 


Along  the  Appian  Way 

This  picture  is  of  Daddy,  President 
of  the  Norwegian  Mission,  mother, 
George,  Marie  and  our  chauffeur,  taken 
about  two  miles  southeast  on  the  Ap- 
pian Way,  September  9,  1928. 

The  Appian  Way  is  the  most  famous 
of  all  Roman  roads.  It  enters  Rome 
from  the  southeast  and  is  about  one 
hundrded  fifty  miles  long.  It  was  a 
paved  military  road  commenced  by  the 
blind  senator  Appius  Csecustu  B.  C. 
three   hundred   and   twelve.     It   ran 


through  towns,  across  rivers,  swamps 
and  hills  until  it  reached  Capua. 

The  thing  for  which  this  road  is  most 
noted,  is  that  Paul  as  a  prisoner  and  his 
companions  walked  along  it  in  A.  D. 
sixty-one.  Paul  also  walked  along  it  as 
he  was  going  out  of  Rome  to  be  be- 
headed. 

It  is  claimed  that  portions  of  the 
road  are  still  standing,  showing  the 
wear  and  tear  of  cart  wheels  over  the 
cobble  rocks.  For  many  miles  out 
on  both  sides  of  the  Way  are  tombs  and 
monuments.  The  catacombs  and 
churches  also  lie  along  the  Way.  The 
walls  on  both  sides  are  made  of  brick 
and  plaster. 

Photo  and  story  by 

Age  13    Lorenzo  W.  Anderson,  Jr., 

Osterhaugsgaten  27, 
Oslo,  Norway. 

How  the  Turkeys  Saved  the  Barn 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two 
large  turkeys.  They  lived  on  a  small 
farm  owned  by  Mrs.  Grey. 

One  day  as  Mrs.  Grey  was  reading 
to  her  two  children  she  heard  the  tur- 
keys saying,  "Gobble,  gobble,"  as  loud- 
ly as  they  could.  They  were  strutting 
and  flying  about.  Mrs.  Grey  ran  out 
to  see  what  was  the  trouble. 

Carl  Grey  was  just  getting  home 
from  school.  He  ran  down  the  hill  and 
saw  the  barn  on  fire.  Mrs.  Grey  phoned 
the  fire  department  and  the  barn  was 
soon  saved. 

Mrs.  Grey  went  into  the  store-house 
and  brought  out  a  pan  of  turkey  mash 
and  gave  it  to  the  turkeys.  They  en- 
joyed it  very  much. 

Mrs.  Grey  patted  the  turkeys  and 
said,  "This  is  your  Christmas  dinner," 
and  the  turkeys  said,  "Gobble,  gobble," 
that  meant  thank  you,  thank  you. 

So  the  turkeys  saved  the  barn  and 
their  own  lives  also. 


Age  8 


Mae  Richie, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


X<il3le  Scissor- Stories  *  *% 

\  J  HIS  is  a   Bear,*1  said  Cousin  Kate, 

snipping  and  clipping  with  her  clever 

'  His  name  is  Mr.  Growly- 

imp.      Now    Mr.    Growly-Grump 

was  a  big  old  ^  ^^^ }%  that  lived  in 
the  big  green  woods.     He  had  a  fine  bed  of  v^^^to 

that  fell  from 


sleep  on.     He  had  sweet  brown 

the  great  oak-  c^fp    for  his  breakfast,  and  sweet  yellow 


that  the  wild 


hid  in  a  hollow 


reet  juicy «»£9£%t tnat  P°PPed  out  of 
their  rough  IE]!  for  his  supper.  And  he  had  nothing 
to  do  all  day  long  but  enjoy  himself.  And  yet  he  was 
as  cross  as  twol^L  >  Jjnd  ]'ust  growled  and  growled 
from  the  time  the  jollygOjfgot  up  in  the  morning  till  he 
put  on  his  cloud  £J0  at  night.  And 
everybody  in  the  big  green  woods  was 
afraid  of  him.  'If  only^f^^K^  would 
learn  to  laugh!  said  wise  little  Miss 
Rabbit.  This  is  wise  little  J\*," 
said  Cousin  Kate,  snipping  and  clipping  with  her  clever 
g^^''  Well,  one  day  ^f  took  his  ^nd 
went  to  walL     He  saw  old  Mrs.  Snowy-  ^^^^sithnc 


"»!''■  a.   • 
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on  ^!^^5^9unc'    asleeP»       *  Gr-r-r !  *    said 


Hoot!  toot!  away  flew%£8 
(Jr+&£  cracking  a  (3Lon  a  y 

■wML 


He  saw  little  Red- 

4  Gr-r-r!' said  Mr. 


He    saw    little    rosy 


Growly-Grump.   ""Flash!  dash  1   away 

went 

Ruth   coming   along    with  Teddy-Bea* 

in  herF^^  .     *  Gr-r-r !  *  said  C^J 


]  Ow !  wow !  away  ran  rosy 
But  Teddy-Bear  did  not  run  away  JWjttPw P&  ^ 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  path  and  stared  up  at  Mr. 
Growly-Grump.  And  when  ^j0^w  that  he  began 
to  laugh.  And  he  laughed  and  he  laughed  until  every- 
body in  the  woods  came  running  to  see  what  was  going 
on  that  was  so  funny.  *Ho,  ho,  the  little  <H3fe>  is  noJ 
afraid ! 1   roared^  \  2^ »  rolling  over  and  over  like  a 

WWIWWMf, 


!  *  cried 


'  Neither  are  we  ! 
fedland  little^  Vi  and  the  rest, 
dancing  for  joy.  And  they  took 
hands  ,  and  all  went  home  to- 
gether, as  friendly  as  ^5,  in  a 
And  Jt  y\never  said 


*  Gr-r-r !  *  again,  from  that  day  to 

tiiis M*  What    did    I    tell    you*  v  said    wise   littk 

^f^".   *  Mr.  Growly-Grump  has  learned  to  laugh  I  *  '* 


Annual  Wash 

"Where  do  you  bathe?" 
"In  the  spring." 

"I  didn't  ask  you  when,  I  asked  you 
where." — Voo  Doo, 

A  Misunderstanding 

Alspice:  "Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the 
awful  fright  I  got  on  my  wedding  day?" 

Sage:  "Careful,  old  fellow.  No  man 
should  speak  that  way  about  his  wife." 

A  Counter-CIaim 

i 

Grocer:  "Er — you  haven't  paid  for  your 
turkey  yet,  madam." 

Customer:  "No.  My  husband  sprained 
his  wrist  so  badly  carving  it  he  can't 
write  out  your  check." 

A  Grammatical  Accident 

"What  was  the  excitement  down  the 
street?" 

"Oh,  a  man  in  a  reverie  ran  into  a 
woman  in  a  tantrum."  j 

"Were  the  machines  badly  damaged?" 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Railroad  Repartee 

Old  Lady:  "Oh,  conductor,  please  stop 
the  train.  I  dropped  my  wig  out  of  the 
window." 

Conductor:  "Never  mind,  madam;  there 
is  a  switch  just  this  side  of  the  next 
station." 

Law  Abiding  Citizen 

Not  long  ago  Deacon  Miller  bought  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  took  his  wife  out 
one  Sunday  for  a  drive.  They  came  to  our 
neighboring  town  of  Osseo  and  saw  a 
sign  which  read,  "Speed  limit,  fifteen 
miles  per  hour." 

"Here,  ma,"  said  the  deacon  excitedly 
"you  take  the  lines  and  drive,  and  I'll 
use  the  whip.    Maybe  we  can  make  it." 


Obedient 

Young  Wife:  "Mother,  I  can't  live  with 
Arthur.  He  made  faces  at  me  and  told 
me  to  go  to  the  devil." 

Mother:  "And  what  did  you  do?" 
Young  Wife:   "I    came  right  home   to 
you." 

An  Unappreciated  Favor 

"What's  all  the  hollering  down  at  the 
river  bank?" 

"The  gang's  washing  Pete's  clothes  for 
him." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Well,  Pete's  still  inside  of  them." 

What  Johnny  Thought 

Little  Johnny,  aged  seven,  had  been 
taken  to  the  Zoo  to  see  the  animals. 

He  stood  before  the  spotted  leopard's 
cage  for  a  few  minutes  staring  intently. 
Then,  turning  to  his  mother,  he  asked. 

"Say,  Ma,  is  that  the  Dotted  Lion  that 
everybody  wants  Dad  to  sign  on?" 

The  Wrong  George 

A  timekeeper  for  a  railroad  gang  asked 
a  new  workman  his  name. 

"George  Washington,  suh,"  replied  the 
dusky  son  of  toil. 

"You're  not  the  man  who  cut  down  the 
cherry  tree,  are  you?"  asked  the  time- 
keeper, jokingly. 

"No,  suh!  'Twasn't  me,  suh.  This  is 
the  first  wu'k  Ah's  done  for  ovah  a  year." 

Very  Obliging 

Cholly  (to  shopman):  "I  say— aw— 
could  you  take  that  yellow  tie  with  the 
pink  spots  out  of  the  show  window  for 
me?" 

Shopman:  "Certainly,  sir.  Pleased  to 
take  anything  out  of  the  window  any  time, 
sir." 

Cholly:  "Thanks,  awfully.  The  beastly 
thing  bothaws  me  every  time  I  pass. 
Good  mawning." 
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ICE  CREAM 


r 

wholesome 
delicious/ 

CANDY 


CAKES    LUNCHEONS 


PHONE  WAS.  3223 


SALT  LAKE  CiTY 


Seeds  That  Grow 

Baby  Chicks 

That  Live 


Get  them  from  BAILEY'S  and  be  sure 
of  success — 64  successful  years  is  your 
insurance  of  Reliability — 

Send  for  Bailey's  Big  Free  Catalog  of 

Seeds   for  Gardens,  Farms  and  Fields — 

Poultry  Supplies,  Bird  Feeds,  Dog 
Supplies — 

It's  a  valuable  Book. 


/? 


^IMES  Ih 


Bailey  &  Sons  Co. 

Established  1865 
Seedsmen  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


°"  court"!* 


THE  ORIGINAL 

"Gordon  Creek 
COAL" 

A  Cleaner  Utah  Coal 

Less  Soot — Less  Ash 

No  Clinkers 

Ask  Your  Local  Dealer  For 
"GORDON  CREEK  COAL" 

Exclusive  Distributors 

IDEAL  COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Ogden,  Utah 


Frames — Flowers — Silks — Ttihlmiis 


Wasserman  Wholesale  Manufacturing  Co. 


141-143  Bast  Broadway 


Ladles'  ami   Children's   Hats 

Largest  Millinery  Supply  House  in  the  West 

Loenl  and  Long  Distance  Plione  Wasatch  14«0 


Salt   Lake   City,    Utah 


M.  I.  A. 

and 

Sunday  School 

Awards 


100-1-3 
Keith  Emp.  Bldg. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 


CLUB  PINS  &  AWARDS     ""tSEVisr" 

Contests 
Seminary   Pins 


LET  US  MAKE  YOURS 


PARRY  &  PARRY,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 


Phone  Was.  3052 
Send  for  Catalog 
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to  greatness 
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"The  Romance  of  an  Old  Playhouse" 

^^        "**.  By  George  D.  Pyper 

THIS  volume,  just  from  the  press, 
is  a  vivid  story  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre,  the  playhouse  built  by 
Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  1862. 

"The  Romance  of  an  Old  Play- 
house" contains  a  history  of  the 
early  drama  in  Utah  together  with 
incidents  leading  up  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  remarkable  structure 
which  was  made  possible  by  the 
initiative  of  Utah's  Great  Pioneer 
Leader,  and  the  cooperative  interest  of  a  whole  community.  Henry 
Miller  calls  it  "A  Cathedral  in  the  Desert."  In  addition,  anecdotes  and 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  author  who  managed  the  theatre  for 
thirty  years  lend  charm  to  the  work. 

400  pages  including  numerous  illustrations 
Cloth  $5.00  by  Mail  $5.25  i 

Deserct  Book  Company 

Sole  Distributors 
44  East  South  Temple  Street  P.  O.  Box  1793  Salt  Lake 
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Phone  Was.  2624  and  Was.  2625  SALT  LAKE   CITY,   UTAH 

We  specialize  in  all  classes  of  Laundry  Work. 
Parcel  Post  bundles   given  prompt  attention. 
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PLAN  NOW  FOR  SPRING 
PAINTING 

Use 

BENNETT'S   "PROPERTY 
LIFE  INSURANCE" 

PAINT 
PRODUCTS 

"For  the  adornment  and 
Protection  of  all  Surfaces" 


Made  by 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT 
COMPANY 


Salt  Lake 


Pocatello 


Sold  by  Reliable  Dealers 
Everywhere   in   the    West 


=/ 


Wallace  G.  Hunter 

AGENCY  OF  THE 

KANSAS  CITY  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

with 

Four  Hundred  Million  Dollars 

of   Insurance   in    Force 
and 

Fifty-Three  Million  Dollars  , 

of  Assets 

Write  us  for  particulars  regarding 
joining'  our  agency  force  now,  in  order 
to  get  in  on  the  big  agency  trip  to 
Florida  at  the  Company's  expense  next 
winter. 

Policies  Contain  All  Modern 

Protection  Features  at  Low 
Premium  Rate 

The  Company's  plan  of  investing  local 
premiums  collected,  make  it  a  home 
company  to  each  state.  For  particulars 
address 

HUNTER  AGENCY 

306-7-8-9-10   Clift   Building 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 
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LADIES:- 


A     GOOD     WAY     TO 

■  MAKE  MONEY  IN 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME. 
WE  WANT  A  DISTRIBUTOR  IN  EVERY  LOCAL- 
ITY. WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS.  EX- 
CELLO  PAINT  WASH  sells  itself.  It  keeps  the 
HOME  CLEAN,  SANITARY  and  BEAUTIFUL. 
Salt  Lake  City  Ladies  tell  us  they  could  not  keep 
house  without  it.  A  Los  Angeles  Lady  writes: 
"It  is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  used  in  THIRTY- 
FIVE  YEARS  of  HOUSEKEEPING."  EXCELLO 
PRODUCTS  are  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
your  money  is  refunded.     Simple  and  easy  to  use. 

A  Special  Product  for  cleaning   Painted,  Varnished1  and  Enameled  Surfaces.     Saves  time  and  labor,  and  cleans  better. 

TWO  WIPES  AND  IT'S  CLEAN.  TWO  WIPES  AND  IT'S  CLEAN 

2i  pounds — .50     5  pounds — .90      1  gallon — $1.50.     Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders.     We  Pay  Postage 


EXCELLO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Phone — Hyland  6480 


372  4th  Avenue 


Salt   Lake   City,    Utah 
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LONG  ROYAL 

BREAD 

More  Slices  Per  Loaf! 


Fresh  Every  Day 
At  Your  Grocer's 


& 
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CONVENIENT — HOME — OWNED — STORES 

Selling   High   Quality   Foods    at    Lower    Prices 

The   .lIo.ski.sNou    Stories   are    distinctly    a    Utah    product,    all    home-owned.      They    are    Con- 
veniently located,  with  plenty  of  parking-  space  around  each  store,  making  it  easy  to  shop. 

Trade  with  your  friends  and  save  while  you   spend. 


ft       fr 


Husler's 
Flour 

"The  Saving 
Flour" 

Made  in 

Salt  Lake 

City 


There's  LIFE  in 

Hollywood  Dry 

PALE  GINGER  ALE 


The    Drink   of   the    Stars 
Ask  Tour   Dealer  For  It 

A  delightful,  cooling,  sparkling,  sum- 
mer drink.  FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 
giving  many  tempting  new  dishes  for 
you   to   serve.     Send   for   it. 


HOLLYWOOD    DRY,   5©T9   Hollywood 
Blvd.,   Hollywood,    California 


^; 
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K&WANEE. 

Kewanee  Steel  Riveted  Boilers 

Are   UNIVERSALLY   ADAPTED    For 
•     L.   D.   S.  CHAPELS   AND    ALL    OTHER    REPRESENTATIVE   BUILDINGS 

K&WANEE  59ILER  COMPANY 


Ik 


HAWLEV -RICHARDSON- WILLIAMS    CO. 

District  Representatives 


Salt   Lake   City 
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HOOD  FOOTWEAR 


RECOMMENDED  BY  L.  D.  S.  GYM,  and  Z.  C  M.  I. 

(Immediate  delivery  can  be  made  by   Sporting-  Goods  Department  of  Z,  C.  M.  I.) 

Introducing  three  IMPROVED  GYM  SHOES 

ATTENTION!  M.I. A. 

Basket  Ball  Teams 


GREYHOUND 

Without    exception    the    best    basket 
ball  shoe  made. 

(Men's  sizes  only) 


GYMSHU 
A  companion  to  the  Greyhound 

(Women's  sizes   only) 


The  above  two  shoes  have  special  inbuilt  features 

such  as  cushion  arch  supports  and  heels — extra 

heavy  uppers  and  no  friction  toe  straps 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Factory  Branch) 
Telephone  Wasatch  6338    320  West  2nd  South  St.       Salt  Lake  City 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  FACTORY-MADE 

CHILDREN'S 
ALLOVERS 

In      khaki      and      white- 
backed   Denim   for    Boys 

Khaki      and      P   e   g  g  y 

clothes,    Dutch    Cut    for 

Girls 

BOY'S  PLAYSUITS 

Sizes  1  to  8.     In  khaki,  jeans,  and  white-hacked 

Denim 


The   Famous 

Mountaineer 
Overalls 

GIVE    SPLENDID 
SATISFACTION 


2^, 


^>he  (garment  that  ts 
displacing  Corsets 

OVER  a  half  million  women  of  all 
ages  and  all  physical  types  have 
adopted  Charisui  place  of  corsets.  The 
vogue  for  this  wonderful  new  garment 
is  sweeping  the  country. 

Charis  is  a  dainty,  modish  bit  of  ap- 
parel, only  15  ounces  in  weight,  that 
gives  stout  as  well  as  slender  women  the 
vital  support  they  all  need  and  brings 
out  the  charm  of  today's  fashions  as 
nothing  else  can.  An  adjustable,  one- 
piece  garment  that  fits  to  perfection  and 
costs  less  than  a  corset  of  like  quality, 
though  priceless  in  comfort  and  body* 
freedom. 

Demonstration  cheerfully  given  in 
your  own  home.    Write  or  phone. 

CHAM/ 

Utah — Idaho — "Wyoming 

iay2    South   Main    Street 

Phone  Was.  3390 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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